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From the Editor’s Desk 


Western Friend 


Dear Friends, 


At the end of September, I had the opportunity to take part in 

a trailblazing program at Ben Lomond Quaker Center. Titled 
“Quakers...In the Life”, it was Quaker Center’s first foray into 
offering longer programs to Friends. In all, over twenty Friends 
participated in at least a portion of the week-long program, and 
though I only joined for the tail end, it was an energizing and 
transformative experience for me. 


These opportunities to come together as a community are so 
essential for nurturing our relationships to the Divine. And as 

much as I love annual sessions, quarterly meetings, and meeting 
workshops, they are BUSY. Busy with catching up with old F/ 
friends, attending interest groups, leading worship sharing groups, 
considering timely business concerns, planning for the next AS/QM. 


Lucky for us, there are other opportunities to unite around more 
focused themes- and there seem to be more and more of them every 
time I turn around! Western Friend has long been a community 

in print, and West Hills Friends Church shows us an even more 
localized print community in this issue’s “Let It Shine!” column 
about their meeting’s collective journal, Minding the Light. We also 
get to hear about an annual workshop on group discernment and 

a new Quaker program of contemplative study based in the Pacific 
Northwest called Way of the Spirit. Youth- don’t miss the chance 

to spend a week in March in Southern California doing service with 
other Quakers! Details are in the YPC Corner column. 


To give us some context for what happens when we do join together 
in community, we have and article by David Johns breathing life 
into theology by Friends. Echoing David on a more pragmatic level, 
Friend Lynn calls us all to be present as Quakers in the world a 
little more visibly, so as to make it easier for the seekers out there to 
actually find the comfort and nurture of our meeting communities. 
And Carol gently and cheerfully remind us that our gifts may only 
seem small to us- and are often a huge boon to others! 


It’s also time for most of you to renew your subscriptions. I 

know it’s easy to put off (I do this all the time!), but please do 

try to sign up with your group coordinator at meeting, drop a 
check in the mail, or hop online to renew. We will be in the midst 
of transitioning to WF’s new editor/executive director (to be 
announced in the January/February issue, and online in mid- 
December!) and your care will help us make it as easy as possible. 
Please note that we are moving to a bi-monthly publishing schedule 
(six issues a year instead of eight) and have changed our rates. 
With this move, WF will be able to bring you more high-quality, 
challenging content, larger issues, and more themed issues. 


Kathy Hyzy, Editor 


503-956-4709 
editor @westernfriend.org 
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MINDING THE LIGHT 
A MEETINGS ‘COLLECTIVE JOURNAL 


WE the Light is a bimonthly collection 

of stories from the lives of members and 
attenders of West Hills Friends, a programmed 
meeting in Portland, Oregon. Each issue of the 
journal is organized around a query about minding 
the Light. Writers are asked to speak from their own 
experience, in the first person, not going beyond the 
measure of Light they’ve been given. 


The first chapter of Minding the Light was published 
in July 2011 and included 13 stories responding to 
the query, “When did you first recognize the Light?” 
Chapter 8, the most recent edition, was published 

in August 2012. For these chapters, 44 members 

and attenders of West Hills Friends have submitted 
106 stories — a remarkable level of participation in a 
meeting with an average attendance of around 100. 


THE VISION 


The query for Chapter 8 of the journal was, “What’s 
something you have created in response to the Light 
Within?” For that chapter, the Clerk of the Story 
Committee submitted the following story about the 
creation of Minding the Light. 


I’ve heard that there’s nothing new under the sun, and 
that’s certainly true of Minding the Light. Our Collective 
Journal is a recent offshoot from a river of Light that 
Quakers have drawn from and written about for centuries. 
Here’s what I know of the story. 


When I came to West Hills over 20 years ago, my faith 

in God was based largely on personal experience, and I 
was thrilled to hear the story of George Fox’s journey. I, 
too, had experienced a religious crisis. I, too, had found 
little comfort in theology and “priestly” answers to my 
questions. I, too, had experienced Christ as Present 
Teacher. But I had never heard the beautiful Quaker 
testimony that God communicates with everyone, and I 
didn’t know that “mystical” experience is common among 


Quakers. 


Years later, I cried for joy as I read John Woolman’s journal 
for the first time, so thankful for the gift of his stories. 
It was edifying to read about his discernment process. 


And it was thrilling to learn that he followed the Light in 
dreams and experienced the Light as a “motion of love.” 


In the Light reflected from John Woolman’s journal, I saw 
that stories of others’ interactions with God are a priceless 
source of knowledge about God and one another. 


Once [had recognized the importance of God stories, 

I felt a deep sense of loss that the Quaker practice of 
journaling had been abandoned. In the present, the Light 
from our personal stories was hidden under a bushel. 

I rarely shared my God stories with others, and others 
rarely shared theirs with me. I wondered how many 
beautiful stories had been lost to us. 


Once | had recognized the importance of God _ 
stories, | felt a deep sense of loss that the Quaker 

practice of journaling had been abandoned. In _ 
the present, the Light from our personal stories : 
was hidden under a bushel. 


Friend Julie Peyton had been nudging me to start doing 

a newsletter again, and one night I dreamed: Julie and I 
were walking somewhere, and she asked me about stories 
I'd written. I said, “My stories are still in my mind, floating 
around like flotsam and jetsam.” The next morning, I saw 
Julie at the Craft Faire, and she asked me again about 
doing the newsletter. These two events connected the 
dots between the newsletter and the stories under the 
bushel, and a vision began to form. 


When I talked to Mike Huber (our pastor) about the idea 
of a collective journal, he loved it. Way opened, and a new 
offshoot from the river of Light began to flow. 


Our vision for Minding the Light reflects John Woolman’s 
vision for his visit to the Indians in 1759. “Love was the first 
motion, and then a concern arose to spend some time with 
the Indians, that I might feel and understand their life and the 
spirit they live in, ifhaply I might receive some instruction 
from them, or they be in any degree helped forward by my 
following the leadings of Truth among them.’ 


May we listen humbly and expectantly for the Light 
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reflected in others’ God stories, so that we might 
understand the spirit they live in and receive instruction 
from them and follow the leadings of Truth in them. As 
John Woolman’s stories have been carried to us on the 
river of Light, may our stories be carried to others who 
hunger for news of God's presence in the world. 

— Sally Gillette 


‘THE WoRK 


Minding the Light is published by the Story 
Committee — smilingly called the Light Brigade. 
Initially, the Committee met twice a month to 
establish guidelines and processes for query-making, 
asking for stories, reviewing and editing stories, and 
publishing them in print and on the web. Having 
completed that work-in-progress, the committee 
now meets once every two months, two weeks prior 
to publication, after everyone has read and reviewed 
the stories by email. 


THE IMPACT 


Minding the Light has made a wonderful 
contribution to the life of our community. Stories 
reveal aspects of our inner life, growth and 
interactions with God that normally are hidden. 
These stories provide important insights about each 
other, specifically, and about human complexity 

and the process of spiritual growth generally. We 
have learned, for instance, that pastor Mike was 
once a “Christian basher” whose identity as a skeptic 
was threatened by an encounter with God; that a 
confident lesbian was once horrified to realize that 
she was gay; that the clerk of our meeting once felt 
like she didn’t belong at West Hills; that people 

of strong faith have experienced seasons when 

God was nowhere to be found. And so on. These 
inward stories are encouraging and enlightening for 
many reasons — perhaps most of all because they 
show that God is present and active in the lives of 
everyone, regardless of where their beliefs fall on the 
theological spectrum. 


These inward stories are encouraging and 
enlightening for many reasons — perhaps most 

of all because they show that God is present and 
active in the lives of everyone, regardless of where 
their beliefs fall on the theological spectrum. 


We regularly hear from people who have been deeply 
touched by stories. Writers receive notes thanking 
them for their stories. Writers tell us that they have 
gained new insights about the meaning of their 
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Tips FOR CREATING A COLLECTIVE JOURNAL 


After publishing eight chapters, the committee has 
wisdom to share with other meetings who are interested 
in publishing a collective journal. 


¢@ Encourage storytelling. 


cde Encourage people to write responses to the queries 
through announcements, bulletin inserts, etc. 


cd Allow people in the community to withhold 
their names, or use only their initials when the story 


is published. 


«@ Use “story catchers” to listen to and record stories 
from shut-ins, people who don't consider themselves 
writers, people who feel too busy to write, etc. 


x Allow people to submit responses to the query in 
other formats than words. We accept art, photos, 
music, videos, etc. 


#0 Allow people to tell stories in their own voices to 
the extent possible. Limit editing suggestions, and 
allow writers to decline the suggestions. 


«@ Query-making. 
<@ Don't ask “yes or no” questions. 


©@ Use words that bring experiences and images to 
mind. Put another way, avoid abstractions and 
theological terminology. 


¢# As you consider queries, take a step back from each 
one to clarify what types of experiences the query is 
meant to elicit. This process will help in forming the 


query. 

¢@ Tell the community the types of experiences youre 
hoping to evoke with a query rather than letting the 
query stand alone. For example, for our next chapter, 
we ve framed our query as follows: 


“For Chapter 9, we're asking people for stories about 
times they were afraid to do something they felt led 
to do. We want stories about times when fear kept 
people from following the Light AND times when 
people were afraid but followed the Light anyway. 
Whatever the outcome of your story, it will be a gift 
to the community. 


Query: In following the Light, when were you led to 
do something that was scary to think about?” 


photo by Chris Willard, Tacoma Meeting 
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iA ee ee is in order: Way of the Spirit (WotS), 
a new Quaker program in the West whose goal 
is to “empower and strengthen Spirit-led service 

or ministry,” has completed its first year. As a 
participant myself, and an unprogrammed Friend 
since the 1980s, I have been incredibly grateful for 
this experience. When WotS Director Chris Hall 
asked me to consider writing about the program for 
Western Friend, it was easy for me to say yes! 


Just after we finished our third and final retreat 
of 2012, Chris and I took some time out to have a 
conversation. I was curious 
what one word best described 
what she felt. “Fulfillment,” 

she immediately responded, “a 
sense of peaceful affirmation 
that this is exactly what was 
supposed to happen, and it 
unfolded just as it should... a 
real fulfillment of the possibility 
in what began as a little seedling 
a few years ago.” 


That seedling, as Hall described 
it, came out of her appreciation 
for the School of the Spirit Ministry program on the 
East Coast. She longed for a Western version as far 
back as 2004. “We didn’t have a similar opportunity 
for long-term study and prayer among Quakers 
here.” After four years of graduate theology studies, 
Hall was uniquely prepared to offer such a program. 
In her words, Way of the Spirit, “draws a group of 
people who are very intentional about diving deep 
into their own life with God, within and through 
scripture, Christian tradition, and Quaker heritage.’ 
For those in leadership or service roles within or 
beyond faith communities— clerks, pastors, elders, 
counselors, educators, social activists, and others 
following their leadings—Way of the Spirit integrates 
inward prayer and outward action. 


> 


For those in leadership or 
service roles within or beyond 
faith communities— clerks, 
pastors, elders, counselors, 


educators, social activists, 
and others following their 
leadings—Way of the Spirit 
integrates inward prayer and 
outward action. 
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| By Beth Cahape 


Participants make a year-long commitment to study, 
pray, and reflect together. The curriculum explores 
major themes in the Quaker tradition—spiritual 
discernment, the gathered community, and Spirit- 
led ministry or service. An optional second year 
(new in 2013) will focus on prophetic voice, eldering 
accompaniment and God’s provision in ministry. For 
the past year we have all made the commitment to 
read, attend extended residential retreats, write short 
reflection papers, contribute and respond in online 
community and conference calls, and meet with Hall 
in individual spiritual direction 
sessions. By the end of the first 
year, we are prepared to form 
anchor/support committees in 
our own faith communities. 


Hall’s joy in providing such 

a program? “I know that 
participants are being changed 
by the Spirit.” 


And changed we have been. 
“The whole thing has been so 
affirming for me in the way that 
God is working in my life and 
using me to minister to others,” said Elaine King, 

an evangelical Friend from RiversWay Friends in 
Tigard, Oregon. “It has helped me become clear 
about God’s call in my life.” 


“Load-bearing” Friendships, Community 


There are seven participants in the 2012 retreat 
cycle. “Small enough to engage with everyone,” 
said Hall, “and we’ve become very close. But it’s 
large enough to have some real diversity.” Among 
us are three from unprogrammed Meetings, 
three from Evangelical Churches, and one former 
unprogrammed Friend attending an Episcopal 
Church. We are men and women, people in their 
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thirties and people in their sixties. Hall adds, 

“We have very introverted folks and very chatty 

and boisterous extroverts. It’s really fun! That’s 
something that surprised me about the people in this 
program: we laugh so much! There’s so much joy in 
the work and relationships with each other.” 


“We have developed deep friendships,” Hall paused, 
then added “...relationships that are strong enough 
to be what I call ‘load bearing.’ That means we can 
support each other in the challenging places. We 
can call each other on what needs to be called out. If 
I think of it, we have also walked alongside of each 
other through some major stuff in the past year: 
cancer, a major accident, the death of a parent. The 
‘load bearing’ happening among 
us doesn’t happen (emerge?) in 
a weekend retreat. You need a 
year or two.” 


One phrase I and many others 
in our group often use is “true 
community” to describe our 
Way of the Spirit program 
experience. “This is not an 
artificial community,” explained 
Hall. “This is the Spirit drawing 
us together for a purpose.” 


Carla Coleman of North Seattle 

Friends Church echoes these sentiments. “This 
community is organic. It’s organic when people 
decide to give more or part of ourselves than we ever 
have before—whether we are conscious about it or 
not. For me, I had to face my fears about being in a 
group because I’m a pretty extreme introvert. It was 
like coming out and trusting that this group I was 
going to walk with would also walk with me. It forces 
me to give more of myself than I suppose I have ever 
done, except with my own family. Its not a situation 
where you can retreat and hide... it almost pulls 
things out of you. I think that in a group like this you 
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Contemplative pursuit 


“We have developed deep 
friendships...relationships that 
are strong enough to be what 
| call ‘load bearing’ That means 


we can support each other in 

the challenging places. We can 

call each other on what needs 
to be called out.’ 


have to look at your limitations and decide to move 
forward...at least, that’s what it’s done for me!” 


“It is such a gift to meet and work with people over 

a year’s time.” Hall added. “Of course we have the 
benefit of hindsight. But people are naming their 
gifts in service to others and discerning way forward 
in their life with God in really concrete ways. One 
person has discerned laying down a long-term 
chaplaincy. Another is discerning her gifts in eldering 
accompaniment. One participant has found the 
courage to take up a long-neglected writing project.” 


Elaine King described her own journey to and within 
the program: “ Around my 60th birthday I saw the 
Way of the Spirit announcement, and I just knew 
that I was supposed to go. I 
didn’t really know why, but 
now I know God was setting me 
free from my own bondage and 
baggage: free from things that I 
had some additional work to do 
around my divorce, around my 
ministry... I had myself all tied 
up. I began to describe myself 
as all bound up in grave cloth, 
like the Lazarus passage in the 
gospels. By our third retreat, 

I felt myself coming out of the 
grave, just like Lazarus, when Jesus called to him to 
come out. Then he told the people in the community 
to go unwrap Lazarus. Part of what was going on, 
through my participation in this community, was 
that my grave cloths were being unwrapped.” 


While some of us may not use this Christo-centric 
language, we've all noted how much real change has 
been taking place within ourselves and each other 

as we seek way forward in discerning our leadings 
and service in the world. It is something we speak of, 
over and over, with awe. 


next page 
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Sharing the Gifts of Each Quaker Branch 


And what of that mix of Evangelicals and 
Unprogrammed Friends? How do we come together 
and find a common language for understanding one 
another? 


“A highlight for me is watching the incredible 

gifts from each branch for the other,” Hall said. 

“An unprogrammed friend experiences the joy of 
hearing someone praying aloud using Christo-centric 
language. An Evangelical Quaker appreciates being 
able to rest in the silence. All of us are learning new 
ways to talk about God from each other.” 


I asked Chris Hall how she would respond to 
those unprogrammed Friends who are anxious 
about delving into the Christian underpinnings of 
Quakerism. Her approach, which 
she wanted to explain in “the most 
inviting way possible” was this: “I 
believe there is a hunger to know 
what Jesus knew about God and 
to live by that example... from the 
inside out. This program feeds 
that hunger. Like Christ answered 
the hunger of George Fox and 
spoke to his condition.” 


“There are many programs and 
many options for Friends to tend 
to their spiritual lives. Way of the Spirit is only one, 
and in this one we talk about Jesus and the Bible 
freely. The Life and Power in which Jesus lived is 
where we want to live. So we want to read and know 
and understand scripture as well as early Quaker 
writings, which are so scripture-based. This program 
cannot be all things to all people. Some won’t feel 
attracted to it. This won’t answer their condition, but 
it has a lot to say to others.” 


As a participant, Elaine King added another 
important aspect to the varied experiences of 
spirituality in the group: “I think what Way of the 
Spirit has helped me do is help me see from different 
perspectives. It has broadened how I view God and 
how I view others. I’ve learned that God is much 
bigger, and I’ve learned other ways of hearing how 
people talk about God.” 


The Riches of Quaker Guest Presenters 


One of the wonderful gifts of Way of the Spirit 

are the many weighty Quakers, Western Friends, 
that we have studied and whose voices are valued 
throughout North America. Hall has brought many 
of these individuals to Way of the Spirit retreats as 


"All of us are learning new 
ways to talk about God from 
each other”... 


“I've learned that God 


is much bigger, and I've 
learned other ways of 
hearing how people talk 
about God.’ 


teachers who stay with us for a day or two—and one 
time, the entire five days! 


In January, Portland’s Margery Post Abbott came 
to talk to us about early friends and discernment, 
along with her recent work in prophetic ministry. 
Camas (WA) Friends Minister Wess Daniels came 
to introduce us to a Quaker approach to scripture, 
along with his passion for the movement of 
Convergent Friends. Seattle’s Jan Wood, director of 
Good News Associates (the umbrella organization 
that oversees Way of the Spirit), came in April to 
talk about faith communities and reconciliation, 
which comes from her decades of work in different 
churches. Most recently, East Coast friend in 
traveling ministry, Noah Baker Merrill, joined us for 
the entire September retreat. From him, we learned 
about the tradition of traveling 
ministry among Conservative 
Friends. 


“We also have the gift of elder 
accompaniment through Eugene 
Norcross-Renner, of Lower 
Columbia Worship Group,” 
added Hall. Eugene has been 

at Hall’s side as a Quaker elder, 
and a quiet presence among us 
throughout each retreat. As Hall 
explained, “He and I are modeling 
for the group: the participants see and experience 
the strength of minister/elder accompaniment. His 
presence and experience adds real, settled, prayerful 
care for us. I have also found his discernment really 
important in helping guide the unfolding of the 
program.” 


A Privilege to be Along for the Ride 


I wondered if there were any surprises for Hall as she 
considered the program as a whole? “I guess what 
surprises me, personally, is how much the retreats 
work on me too. I expect the Spirit to work on other 
people,” she laughed, “but I see myself growing in 
the Spirit, too. It makes it worthwhile. It’s important 
to say that I am also learning from the participants. 
They draw out of me what is needed for each retreat. 
I learn what is needed from them. I learn about 

such diversity of perspectives on Christianity, or a 
scripture passage, or a Quaker hero or heroine. I 
often find myself thinking, “Wow, that’s a beautiful 
ways to look at that,’ and I am personally nurtured.” 


“Overall,” concluded Hall, “I feel really peaceful, 
privileged and thrilled, all at once, to be along for 
the ride, to help prepare readings and activities and 
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presentations for the program. 
I am being well used and that’s 
very satisfying.” 

I think I can speak for all 

of us when I say that the 
personal satisfaction and deep 
appreciation for one another is 
something each one of us feels. 
We have all chosen to continue 
into the optional second year! 
We just we're ready to lay down 
our work together. (You lost 
me here- you're continuing 

in the program, but no longer 
in community?) Elaine King 
put it this way: “When we get 
together, we go to places that 
mean something, we’ve made 
those connections that go to 
that heartfelt place right away. 
And I think that we'll always be 
bonded, we'll always be friends. 
I am so looking forward to the 
second year!” 


The next class of Way of the 
Spirit begins in the new year. 
Registration is now open for the 
2013 retreat cycle, beginning 
with Spiritual Discernment, 
January 10-13th in Mt. 

Angel, Oregon. Register for 
Discernment as a stand-alone 
retreat, or as the beginning 
of the year-long program. 
Details are available online at 
goodnewsassoc.org. 


Beth Cahape began her journey 
as a Friend in Morgantown, 
West Virginia in 1986. She has 
lived in Port Townsend, WA 
for the past 14 years, where 

she enjoys gardening, her 
friends, and her wild Labrador 
Retriever, Jake. She is the friend 
who “found the courage to take 
up a long-neglected writing 
project” with the support of this 
loving WotS community, and 
hopes to complete her novel in 
the coming year. 
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A Prayer In Preparation for Ministry 


Creator who leads me beside still waters 
to the warm sandy flats and the waves of high tides 
by the blue heron and soaring osprey 
Open mine eyes and heart and hands 
that I may recognize your gentle touch in the wind 
.. hear your voice reassuring as the owl in the night 
That I may see and feel and do your bidding. 
Let the words of my mouth be yours, not mine- 
my love for others be sourced in you 
my hands in service, capable and strong (even as they are weak) 
Let me be midwife for others- 
to help them know your grace 
to help them feel the absolute joy and celebration that 
you have given me so endlessly, so reliably 
..even in my darkest hours. 
Help me awaken others to these possibilities (even as I don’t yet 
know all the ways you would have me do these things). 
For you are my Beloved. You have bid me lie down in green pastures, 
fed my hunger, quenched my thirst, and anointed me with your holy blessings. 


Let me be a good shepherd in service to you. 


-Beth Cahape 


Way of the Spirit program participants 
Caroline Wildflower and Stephanie Stuckwisch 
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or the first couple of years after I became a 

member of the Religious Society of Friends, I was 
really worried because of something I saw around 
me. One of the reasons I joined the Meeting was that 
there were people there who were living their faith 
more fully than I had ever seen people do before. 
They were role models for me; I “spied” on them, 
watching for cues on how to live more fully in the 
Light, what that meant, how they did that. I needed 
examples of people who spoke their truth, who aged 
gracefully, who loved people in spite of differences, 
who knew how to ask for help, who shared their gifts 
with the Meeting and took care of each other. 


What was worrisome was that there were activists. 


I happen to be a naturally organized person and 
comfortable with computers and numbers. There are 
many ways for me to use gifts like these. Some of you 
are shuddering or wishing you were more organized, 
right? But I was busy wishing I were more like you, 
more empathetic or more fluent in Quaker writings 
or someone children gravitated to more naturally. 
We have no qualms about working in professions 
that use our talents, and we shouldn’t downplay 
those same talents when we offer them to our © 
Meetings and to each other. Using our natural gifts 
takes the burden off those whose gifts are elsewhere. 


I discounted my own gifts for years, thinking my 
contributions small because they were easy. One 


No Small Gift 


I’m not an activist. I didn’t want to become an 
activist. “Dear God,” I prayed, for about two years, 
“Please do not make me an activist.” I was sure God 
would make me go be an activist. Despite this, I kept 
going to worship and spying on those role models. I 
got involved in committee work. I got better at not 
fidgeting through an entire hour of silent worship. 


Somewhere in all the spying and working together 
and praying, I learned about the “gifts differing” and 
how many kinds of gifts it took for things to really 
work well. 


Some of us have some strange ideas about gifts, 
especially our own. We tend to devalue the things 
that come easily to us. We seem to think that we have 
to sacrifice like Job for our gifts to count, somehow. 
We have the idea that giving has to be difficult or 
painful or at the least somewhat uncomfortable. We 
say things like “That’s all I can do right now.” Think 
about that phrase: That’s all I can do. When are we 
ever asked for more than our “all?” If you are giving 
your all, then be easy with that. When you have more 
to give, you can give more then. 


By Carol Clinkenbeard 


particular weekend, I attended a workshop on 
eldering that was led by Deborah Fisch. In my usual 
way, I made a flip comment about my “little gifts.” 
Deborah turned fully toward me, looked directly into 
my eyes, and said firmly, “I have seen the measure of 
thy gifts.” In that one sentence, I received three vital 
messages. The first was a request to shut up already 
about the puniness of my talents. The next was a call 
to step up and use those gifts as best I could. And the 
third was a perfect example of eldering, right then 
and there; Deborah’s gift to me of witnessing in me 
what I had not claimed for myself. 


That was a turning point for me, personally and 
spiritually. Most of us know that we are our own 
worst critics, and that if we can just get out of our 
Own way, we can do our best, uninhibited work. 

This isn’t just true for writing or golf or art or public 
speaking, this tendency to over-think things. It’s true 
of spiritual work, too. I witness your gifts. If not me, 
then those around you do; whether you know it or 
not, your gifts are noticed. Step up and use them. 


When I was asked to be recording clerk at my 
monthly meeting, I thought it would be easy, because 
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I’m so organized. The organizational part of it is 
easy for me. More difficult is trying to get the words 
just right to capture the important things without 
bogging down in too much detail, and making sure 
my minutes are faithful to the flow of Spirit in the 
meetings. I’ve gotten better with practice. 


Most of us know that we are our own 
worst critics, and that if we can just get 
out of our own way, we can do our best, 
uninhibited work. ‘This isn’t just true for 
writing or golf or art or public speaking, 
this tendency to over-think things. It’s 
true of spiritual work, too. I witness 
your gifts. Ifnot me, then those around 
you do; whether you know it or not, 
your gifts are noticed. 


What I didn’t see coming was what a lesson I 

would get in listening. Really listening hard in that 
discernment way, and in that way of hushing my 
own brain-chatter to hear the messages being given. 
When someone is speaking, many of us are already 
thinking about what we are going to say. I found I 
did that a lot, and it interfered with my ability to 
really, truly hear someone else. I also noticed that 
people would put their hands up to be recognized 
by the clerk before the speaker was done speaking. 

I had done this myself. During my experience as 
recording clerk, I have realized that there is no 
possible way I could have heard all of what a person 
said if my hand was up while they were still talking. 
I was often impatient, certain that I knew what some 
people were going to say, because I thought I knew 
them well enough that they were predictable. Or 
perhaps I didn’t agree with their very first words, 
let alone anything else they had to say. But over and 
over, as I learned to listen quietly, the message was 
not what I expected. 


This has been no small gift. Listening like this, 
without planning my response while the other is 
still speaking, has changed me. My relationships 
with my children are better. I believe they feel 
more heard and less instructed. I know more about 
what’s going on with them. I engage more easily 
with people I have just met. I love to hear their 
stories, find out what’s important to them, and share 
what’s important to me. I hope I am a better friend. 
I have learned that it’s okay not to say anything at 
all if there’s no response needed. (For me, this is a 


big deal. I now recognize that I do not have to give 
advice, especially when it isn’t sought, although it’s 
easy for me to slip back into this old habit. ’m a 
know-it-all in recovery.) 

And my relationship with God has deepened. In 
giving my full attention to listening, I have learned 
to trust that words will be there when I need them, 
and often enough, they are not my own words. I have 
learned not to outrun my guide so often. 

All this, I received from taking on an “easy” service 
to my meeting. Use your natural talents, and get 
ready. Gifts might just come to you that you didn’t 
see coming. 

I have no idea whether being an activist will ever be 
part of my life as a Quaker. For now, my work is not to 
join them in their actions, but to support them in their 
activism. If they are running the race, I’m standing at 
the side of the road handing out water. They need my 
support like I need their voice in the world. 


There are no small gifts. We need them all. 


Carol Clinkenbeard is a member of Mountain View 
Friends Meeting in Denver, Colorado. 


Flame on the Hearth 


In the silence I wait 
For the rushing whirlwind of my thoughts 
To calm and find rest 
In the center, the eye of the storm 
I find a still, small, voice 
That opens me to the darkest depths 
Of all that I am or would be 
A new storm rises 
A whirlwind of fresh fire 
Propelling me out of my seat to speak 
Words that come from the calm center 
That drop from my lips like flames 
Spreading sparks that move through 
The gathered meeting 
The words of the Spirit come back 
From the center of others 
‘Tempering my flame and 
Reforming it to a new flame burning more brightly 
And yet calm, the flame on the hearth calling me home 
To the center 
Where the Spirit of Love waits 
Gil George 
Clackamas Park Friends Church 
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“By David Honns 


uakers have been creating theology since the 
beginning of the movement. Some of this has 
been recorded in places one might expect—doctrinal 


treatises by George Fox, for example, or the Faith and 


Practices that have guided yearly meetings and have 
named their specific convictions. However, 
much of the reflection on faith that 
Quakers have done through the years is 
woven throughout journals, or through the 
retelling of a person’s life in a memorial. 

If we look for theology of the systematic variety we 
will miss the way it has generally been written. And 
we will likely miss the fact that for Friends, theology 
comes wrapped in skin—our skin—and the ways in 
which we live, work, and imagine together. 


Theology can be understood in two different ways: 
as thoughtful reflection upon life and faith, or as 
the codification of doctrine. The first is a process 


“We have taken the Scriptures in words and know 
nothing of them in ourselves.” (1694; BYM 1995, 
19.07) This is not a condemnation of learning, nor 

a rejection of critical reflection. It is a critique of 
knowing too little, not too much, and it is a criticism 


We think in the company of friends and strangers 
and they have established a tradition which provides 


some direction and conceptual shape for us. 


of distancing thought from the whole of who we are. 


Attending to both these realities—that Quakers have 
actually engaged in theological reflection and that 
Quakers have been ambivalent about it—is a large part 
of what it means to enter into theological conversation 
as a Friend. We think in the company of friends and 
strangers and they have established a tradition which 
provides some direction and conceptual shape for us. 
Yet we may push hard against what we believe 


If we look for theology of the systematic variety, we does not speak accurately or that has outlived 
will miss the way it has generally been written. And _ its truthfulness. It’s not sufficient to spend 


we will likely miss the fact that for Friends, theology time focused on these two realities. Obsessing 


comes wrapped in skin—our skin—and the ways in 
which we live, work, and imagine together. 


of wondering and exploring the qualities and 
character of the experience of faith; the second is 
focused more upon determining whether there are 
principles in these experiences that ought to give 
shape to our common life. Collapsing these two 
distinct approaches has shaped Quakers’ frequent 
ambivalence about theology. 


Yet, in other cases the ambivalence Quakers feel 
about doing theology has been justified. When 
Margaret Fell declared, “We are all thieves,” she 
understood something very well. She saw that 
acquaintance with facts and details does not 
necessarily imply a deep appropriation of the same. 


on past theological efforts or upon our 
ambivalence is no way to press into the future 
and it is no way to be faithful to the Spirit that 
continues to move where it will. 


A VOCATION OF THEOLOGICAL REFLECTION 


Friends need to claim a vocation of theological 
reflection. I am referring here to intentional 
reflection upon faith and life, not a substitute for 
worship or the experience of Mystery. This vocation 
is not for a class of “hireling theologians” who think 
for the rest of us. Robert Griswold and Eden Grace, 
for example, are not professional theologians in 

the technical sense but thoughtful, wise Friends 
who have helped us consider the meaning of 
Quaker faith for our time. We could also point to 
any number of Friends who are blogging the faith 
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on QuakerQuaker.org. However, the point of this 
vocation is not necessarily to write another Apology 
or another Woolman’s Journal. We don’t need 

to construct another theology that is specifically 
our own, a proprietary system branded with the 
label Quaker as an adjective; what we need is to do 
theology and we need to learn to do this together. 


This may sound contradictory because process and 
result are so often conflated. If we are doing theology 
aren’t we constructing theology? In a certain sense, 
yes we are. The practice of theological reflection is 
constructive and, over time, we will assemble a body 
of literature that may be called Quaker theology. 
However, this is transitory and less important than 
the corporate practice of theological reflection. 


I am interested in Quaker-ing theology—how we 
add a Quaker texture to Christian 
thinking. This is a process of 
leaving fingerprints all over 
conversations about faith. For 


acceptable purity in thought as well as practice. 


Proprietary theologies, like Quaker theology, 
tribalize rather than ecumenize by narrowing and 
constricting our focus rather than enlarging it. 
When discourse becomes polarized, as in politics, 
there is little room for agreement or compromise. 
If a representative from one party agrees too 

much with one from another, s/he is directed back 
into the appropriate corner. Something similar 
happens in religious groups. The more we are 
vested in proprietary identity, the more hesitant 
we will be to engage in interactions that threaten to 
compromise it. To be a Quaker means that at some 
level we probably love and are committed to the 
Religious Society of Friends. But, if our theological 
commitments are focused here alone we will 


To be a Quaker means that at some level we probably love 
and are committed to the Religious Society of Friends. 
But, if our theological commitments are focused here alone 


example, several Friends have added we will overlook most of the world and we will certainly 


Quaker fingerprints to ecumenical 
discussions about peace and 
about discernment at the national 
and world levels. Their intention was neither to 

. proselytize nor to criticize, but rather to actualize 
Quaker convictions. Likewise others have added 
smudgy finger marks on conversations about poverty 
and homelessness, marks that reflect a vision of 
justice rooted in more than expediency or politics, 
but in a stubborn belief that every human (indeed all 
of creation) is already covered with the fingerprints 
of God. 


The practices, testimonies and insight Friends enjoy 
are not possessions; they are gifts received and gifts 
to be given. If they are hoarded as possessions they 
will rot like two-day old manna. Quakering theology 
recognizes that as freely as we have received so freely 
we ought to give. 


QUAKERING THEOLOGY— 
SHEDDING PROPRIETARY THEOLOGY 


When we ‘Quaker’ theology we challenge 
proprietary theology, something distinguished by 

a denominational adjective: Methodist, Lutheran, 
Baptist, Unitarian Universalist, Quaker, or 

any number of others. Proprietary theology is 
characterized by group loyalty, esprit de corps, and 
often by a perspective that filters the world through 
the criterion of its own particular history and insight. 
In its extreme form it withdraws from the world, in 
one form or another, in order to achieve or preserve 


ignore God, who is by no means a Quaker. 


overlook most of the world and we will certainly 
ignore God, who is by no means a Quaker. 


In a similar vein, proprietary thinking leads us to 
hold onto fixed and localized identity in place of 
identity that is fluid and on-the-move. Proprietary 
theology can ossify a particular self-community- 
identity. I suspect this is, in part, what sparks the 
desire to return to a golden age rather than imagine 
how our identity is modulating into a new future. 
However, even if we are willing to acknowledge 
that our group evolves and consists of wide-ranging 
diversity, proprietary thinking does not readily 
grant the same complexity and evolution to others. 
How important to our own sense of self is the fixed 
identity of an Other (individual or group)? 


In short, when we are Quakering theology rather 
than building a Quaker theology we are involved in 
a conversation much larger than our group alone. 

It requires we maintain openness to the ideas and 
ways of being of others; but more than openness, it 
requires we listen and develop a deep familiarity as 
well. It means recognizing that honest engagement 
with other communities of faith will challenge us and 
call us to change individually and as a movement. 
Quakering implies entering the conversation in 
meaningful ways, adding a certain texture or quality 
to it carrying the life and experience of Friends. This 
does not come easy; it needs time, life, and love. 
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In addition to thinking about Quakering theology, 
I’ve been thinking about mood and how this relates 
to doing theology as a Friend. If our primary concern 
is not the content of theological pronouncements, 
then the manner in which we reflect together will be 
important. 


We can think of mood as something “atmospheric.” 
Is there a Quakered way of naming reality? How do 
Friends “set the scene,” so to speak, for narrating the 
world’s story with all its joy and all its suffering? This 
is different than developing a “Quaker view of the 
world” which is a matter of evaluating any number 
of things such as the environment, culture, labour, 
war, relationships, and so on. Mood is reflected more 
in a query than in a proclamation. While I agree with 
the proclamation “War is not the answer,” this does 
less to establish a Quaker mood than does, “Do you 
faithfully maintain our testimony that war and the 
preparation for war are inconsistent with the spirit 
of Christ?” or “In what ways are you involved in the 
work of reconciliation between individuals, groups, 
and nations?” (1.02.31, 32) One is more appropriate 
for a bumper sticker, the other for life. Are there 
ways Friends might establish a context that does not 
require focus upon Friends themselves? 


Mood also functions as emotion: good mood, bad 
mood, something which creeps up on us, and not 
easily altered or changed. What 
mood are we in as Quakers? It 
can be a searching question, 
but what is the general sense 
we carry with us? On this 
point, I think we need to ask 
ourselves about hope. Some of 
the slogans Friends have claimed such as, “War is not 
the answer,” are either grounded in something more 
hopeful than the track record of human history, or 
they are embarrassingly out of touch with reality. 


The type of verbs we choose speaks to yet another 
aspect of mood, which I refer to as grammar. In both 
English and Spanish, the two most widely spoken 
languages in the United States, there are three moods: 
the indicative, the imperative, and one which is more 
prevalent in Spanish, the subjunctive. Each suggests 

a particular relationship of the speaker to what is 
being said. Each indicates the degree of confidence a 
speaker has with regard to what s/he is saying. 


For example, a statement in the indicative suggests 
confidence in the factuality of a statement. “Our 
meeting is a welcoming place.” (The statement may 


be false, but indicatively structured, the speaker 
believes it to be true—or:perhaps s/he knows it to 
be false but states it factually with the intention 
of misleading.) An imperative is a command. “Be 
welcoming!” Imperatively structured sentences 
indicate the speaker has either a high degree of 
confidence in the statement itself or is assuming 
a particular relationship of power between him/ 
herself and the one(s) toward whom the statement 
is directed. In contrast, the subjunctive is where 
language becomes interesting and nuanced. Here 
doubt is expressed as well as hope, possibility, 
desire, imagination, and conditions contrary to 
fact—“if our meeting were more welcoming, then 
it would...” These are subjunctivized (this is more 
evident in Spanish than in English) and, like the 
others, reveal the speaker’s confidence in and 
attitude toward what is being said. 


Considering this, what do Quakers say or do 
indicatively? Imperatively? Subjunctively? Have 
political or social declarations been phrased 
differently in various moments of Friends’ history? 
This is certainly the case with theological claims; 
Jesus is expressed in differing “moods” along the 
continuum of Quaker communities; so are the 
testimonies of peace and of simplicity. Are these a 
matter of conflicting theological interpretation or do 
they represent differing degrees of confidence? 


When Friends share their experiences with each other, 
whether in worship or through the pages of Faith and Practice, 
we are talking about more than ‘what happened on the way to 
meeting,’ we are speaking about our life in the world and about 
what gives us hope or troubles us deep in our spirit. 


As a thought experiment try this: select a favorite 
Quaker-ism, whether a testimony (equality, for 
example), biblical interpretation (John 4:24 
perhaps), or social custom (such as plain dress) and 
walk with it through history into current usage and 
pay attention to the way Friends talk and write about 
it: matter-of-fact? as a prescriptive expectation? 

or more hesitantly as a suggestion, or as wishful 
thinking? When there are differences on these topics 
or when they are modified over the years consider 
whether there is a discernible difference or a shift 

in trust in the foundation giving support to the 
claim. My suspicion is that in theological conflict we 
discover distinct encounters with the world. Thus, 
when Friends share their experiences with each 
other, whether in worship or through the pages of 
Faith and Practice, we are talking about more than 
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‘what happened on the way to meeting,’ we are 
speaking about our life in the world and about what 
gives us hope or troubles us deep in our spirit. 


SO WHAT? 
What difference does this make? 


First, I am trying to acknowledge the reality 

that Friends have been doing theology for a very 
long time. However, because we often do so with 
ambivalence, our results are muddled at best. What 
would happen if Friends were to instead think head- 
on about how we might engage in this process with 
integrity, in a “mood” appropriate to who we are as 
the Religious Society of Friends? It is reasonable to 
think that Quakers will have concerns; but “concerns” 
become road blocks to movement if we do not 
address them. Let’s name them and get on with it. 


Secondly, what I am proposing is a way to remain 
connected to the larger human story. Quakers have 
been involved in so much that is good and right 
through the years and have accompanied people in 
some of the most trying moments in modern history. 
We are becoming more active in theological efforts as 
well. At the same time, for much of the movement’s 
history, Friends have lived in self-imposed isolation 
on various levels from other members of the religious 
family whether through language, dress, thought, or 
practice. It is always a temptation for the Society of 
Friends to long for a golden age when the movement 
was pure. Developing a complete and proprietary 
theology labeled Quaker would serve only to further 
isolate the group from the important, cooperative 
work of reflecting critically upon faith and life. 


Theology is an act of reflecting upon faith that 
includes but goes beyond our own experiences to 
encompass the full range of human existence. 


The way to truth is not here and it is important to 
completely dislodge ourselves from such thinking. 
Adding textured finger-prints to the larger story 

of the Church, rather than supplanting it with 
denominational enthusiasm, is one way to remain 
grounded in the divine work that is much larger and 
more vibrant than our own tiny movement. 


Theology is an act of reflecting upon faith that 
includes but goes beyond our own experiences to 
encompass the full range of human existence. Thus, 
my overarching concern is to keep the theological 
focus human. As ironic as it may seem, this is harder 
than it appears. Religious groups such as our own 
have a propensity to spiritualize and need always to 


be re-grounded in the fleshiness of human existence. 


From the earliest days of the movement, Friends 
have spoken of ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ realities and 

about ‘shadow’ and ‘substance.’ Painting the world 
in such binary terms affects how we think about 
sacraments, art, sports, worship, beauty, and Jesus. 
And, it has also resulted in divisions between Friends 
who emphasize more the outer (action, justice, etc.) 
and those who emphasize more the inner (worship, 
spirituality, etc.). But what is ‘inner’ apart from 
‘outer’ and does it even make sense to give priority 

to a nebulous concept such as ‘inwardness’ as if it 

is something which exists apart from physical and 
material life? This is why I say that it is challenging to 
keep theology human and keep its feet on the ground. 


The greatest challenge in our time is really the 
greatest challenge that faces every time—the 
dehumanizing of humanity. Theology that is 
Quakered needs to give attention here. The 
unstoppable growth of industrialized war, for 
instance; this enormous export product protects 
and expands economic, not human, interests and 
entails public funding for death and misery on 
an unprecedented scale. Can Friends enter this 
conversation in a theologically informed manner, 
one that takes seriously the real world challenges 
of security and international conflict while siding 
always with humanity? 


Poverty is a human problem that requires a human 
solution. Human creativity and economic resources 
are sufficient to alleviate the misery and conditions 
of poverty. Yet, it is not a priority. Humanity 
dehumanizes humanity in the willingness to 
permit poverty’s existence. Entering into this 
conversation, informed by faith and willing 
to ask about the ‘occasions which give rise 
to’ human suffering, would humanize the 
conversation and offer a prophetic analysis 
of not only the structures of society but also the 
practices of our individual lives. 


The notion of market has become another player 

in human dehumanizing. For centuries, and still 

in many parts of the world, a market is a physical 
space, where human beings encounter each other 
for the purpose of exchange. However, “the market” 
has been abstracted and has little to do with human 
meeting and interaction. Bears and bulls are not 
humanizing images. Friends, on the other hand, 
possess a kind of pragmatic idealism that helped to 
affect business, industry, and even capitalism. These 
have suffered due to corruption, greed, and disregard 
of the commonweal. Quakers are not immune from 
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self-serving myopia; however, Quaker fingerprints 
in the public discourse concerning economics Ay te 
could alter the conversation by replacing a benign = FRIENDS HOUSE 
“business ethics” with an ethic that means business, r A Quaker-Inspired Elder Community 
that is not blinded by numbers and that does not lose 
sight of humanity. 


Religious traditions need to place themselves 
squarely alongside humanity and in particular those 
least able to stand against the forces that crush 
human flourishing. Friends have important things 
to say about these issues from the vantage point 

of faith, but in order to do so we need to be deeply 
engaged in the conversation. That’s what theology is 
capable of doing. Of course, neither “doing theology 
in a Quaker mood,” nor “Quakering theology,” 

will save the world; it probably won’t even save 
Quakerism. However, it will assure that Friends 

are moving alongside the human family; and that is 
precisely where we need to be. 
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seeking 
the Sense 
of the Meeting 


ne of the things newcomers to the Friends’ faith 
find most intriguing and baffling is the idea 
that God personally governs the Friends church 
or meeting. Not an elected body, an executive 
board, ordained clergy, the invisible hand of the 
marketplace, or the majority of the members, but the 
Maker of the Universe. 


Old-timers, too, are sometimes flummoxed, at 
least by the practical application, even when they 
understand the basic principle underlying it — 
“Christ has come to lead His people Himself!” 


Where is the line between Sense of the Meeting and 
groupthink? How can a group cultivate a safe climate 
for the free discussion of issues? How should a group 
distinguish the deciders from the decidees in any 
given decision? What role does fairness play in group 
discernment? How can a group correct course when 
it has gone astray? 


These are the kinds of questions in our minds 

as my husband and I traveled to Newberg, 

Oregon to attend The Leadership Institute for 

Group Discernment in May. Sponsored by Good 
News Associates, Northwest Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, and George Fox University’s Center for 
Congregational Discernment, this annual three-and- 
a-half-day event was steeped in the Holy Spirit from 
beginning to end. Presenters included Jan Wood and 
Lon Fendall, co-authors of Practicing Discernment 
Together: Finding God’s Way Forward in Decision 
Making; Paul Anderson, Chair of the Department 

of Religious Studies at George Fox University; and 
Lorraine Watson, Pastor of North Seattle Friends 
Church. The teaching sessions were opened and 
closed with rich periods of musical worship and 
included many opportunities for silent reflection and 
prayer. Although the majority of participants were 
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By Barbara Wallace 
Friends, many faith traditions were represented. 


The program thoroughly covered both theology and 
the applied practice of decision-making in a Friends 
context, including some key ideas that distinguish 
Friends discernment from secular consensus process 
and from democracy: 


** Meeting for Worship for Business — Business 
sessions and committee meetings are best viewed 
primarily as worship gatherings, and secondarily 
as whatever else they are. The members decide, but 
they do so from a fervent desire to please God, not 
themselves or each other. 


*& The Gathered Meeting — Absentee voting isn’t 
part of Friends process. Decisions are made by those 
who are present to make them. Since all decisions 
are supposed to reflect the will of God, and God only 
has one will, the right decision shouldn't hinge on 
the presence of any particular individual, if everyone 
is faithful to God’s leading. Of course, the flip side 

of that coin would be that Meetings for discernment 
need to be open to all members of the faith 
community, so God can use the gifts and insights of 
everyone. 


“ Vertical and Horizontal Communication — 
Participants speak and listen to God (vertically) and 
to each other (horizontally), before, during, and after 
the discernment process. Information is presented 
to the group with the intent to inform them, not 

to persuade them. The God of Truth knows the 

truth and seeks to reveal it. Friends honor God by 
providing complete, accurate information to those 
who are present and to those who are absent. 


& The Spiritual, Administrative, and Teaching 
Roles of the Clerk — These three roles are 
indistinguishable from each other in the role of the 
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Clerk, whose task is to facilitate the vertical and 
horizontal communication process. 


Participants Work Together to Complete a Puzzle 
— Rather than presenting arguments for and against 
each other’s ideas, participants can bring whatever 
piece of the puzzle they have, and work together as a 
group to see where the pieces fit. These pieces might 
be emotional, rational, or Scriptural. Viewed this way, 
“I have a stomach ache when I think about it,” can be 
a valid piece of the puzzle, as can a well-written essay 
that hits all its points perfectly on target. 


* The Space and Skills for Discernment — Making 
decisions as a group is hard and time-consuming. 
The fact that Friends do it in service to the Living God 
makes it even harder and more time-consuming, if 
the spiritual seriousness of the task is kept in mind. 
Ideally, it will not be approached with a casual, hasty 
attitude. Participants and Clerks will find it beneficial 
to seek out opportunities to develop their discernment 
practice. Opportunities are available both through 
formal learning experiences like the Leadership 


Making decisions as a group is hard and 
time-consuming. The fact that Friends do 
it in service to the Living God makes it 
even harder and more time-consuming, if 
the spiritual seriousness of the task is kept 
in mind. 


Institute for Group Discernment, and in the day-to- 
day life of your Friends Church or Meeting. 


Although I learned about the Leadership Institute 
for Group Discernment in 2009, it was necessary to 
postpone attending until the clerk of my church’s 
Monthly Meeting could also attend. As it happened, 
God also arranged for my husband to attend, as a 
special blessing to all three of us. Application of good 
discernment practice depends on the commitment of 
the entire faith community, and cannot be successful 
if it is left up to an individual, or even an enthusiastic 
group of individuals. Thankfully, God is tirelessly 
working alongside us to apply what we learned at the 
Institute. 


The next Leadership Institute for Group 
Discernment will be held May 20-23, 2013, at the 
Tilikum Retreat Center in Newberg, Oregon. Visit 
www.goodnewsassoc.org to register. 


Barbara Wallace is a member of Sacramento 
Friends Community Church where she serves as the 
Monthly Meeting Recording Clerk. 
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I am the living warning, 
whispered in the Roman general’ ear: 
victory is fleeting. In that verb, that active verb fleeting, 


T exist. 


— Timothy Speed Levitch 


Tonight, the shining white 


is circumscribed by a midnight rainbow, 


an opal in my hand. 


I can’t take my eyes off it. 

No matter how much it hurts 
holding my head back, 

I keep looking. 


The world has enough solidity, 


enough real black oil and grey rock, 


hard mineral and carbon lattice, 


pulled from the unfeeling ground. 


I crave something lighter, 
dancing, 

ethereal: 

the sublimation of ice. 
The same matter, 


gascous, evanescent. 


A long white veil, 


lifting from the bride’s face. 


In my dreams, 


I see buteos floating on heavenly thermals 


flying higher, 
higher, 
farther, 


finally, out of sight. 


-Zachariah Middleton 
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ast year at my yearly meeting’s annual sessions, 

the opening night we did a series of short exercises 
to help us get to know each other. Everyone got in a 
circle clockwise from oldest to youngest. The oldest 
was born in 1922, and we all cheered. The youngest 
were four high school students who were in the room. 


But for me the exercise confirmed my worst fears. 
We raised our hands: “everyone born in the 1920’s, 
everyone born in the 1930’s” (both about 10 to 

15 people — what you would expect in age groups 
diminished by death), “everyone born in the 1940’s” 
— the largest group in the room — probably 80 of 
our 200, the Baby Boomers. “Everyone born in the 
1950’s” another huge group — the tail of the Baby 
Boom. Probably 75 people. 


There I was, the very last person born in the 1950’s, 
born just two days before the 1960’s started. As I 
have my whole life, I felt not quite part of that group 
and anxiously looking over my shoulder to see who 
was coming behind me. To my dismay, I saw four 
people in the 1960’s, three in the 1970’s, three in the 
1980’s and the four high schoolers born in the 1990s. 
My heart sank, as I don’t think the 15 of us will be 
able to run the Yearly Meeting in 25 years! 


I will grant you, it may not be as bad as it seemed. 
The people born in the 1960’s -1980’s are all 
working. Some did not take off from work and 
arrived later in the week. Some were out of the room 
putting children to bed. However, because I am 
always paying attention to who is “behind me”, I 
know there are not that many. 
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share Your Joy 
A Call To Outveach for Friends 


By Lynn Fitz-Hugh 


I also realized during this exercise that the oldest 
members look behind as I do and see the huge bulge 
of Baby Boomer Friends, then feel assured that there 
are capable hands to take over from them when 

they die. For those born in the boom, they stand in a 
thick grove of trees and see lots of comrades, healthy 
numbers and nothing to worry about. 


For me, though, among those born in the 1950’s I 
was always the youngest in the room. I was always 
waiting for the young people to come. And they did 
not come. In my twenties and thirties I thought, 
“Well, people this age don’t attend churches in great 
numbers.” By the time I hit my forties I felt very 
worried. Now in my fifties, it is more of a feeling of 
panic: a deep fear for the survival of unprogrammed 
Friends in the world, joined by grief. 


What was happening in the Society of Friends in the 
1980’s when those born in the 1960’s were coming 
of age, and in the 1990’s, when those born in the 
1970’s were coming of age? Clearly in the 60’s and 
70’s Friends were front and center in the civil rights 
movement, the women’s movement and the peace 
movement- so lots of Baby Boomers saw Quakers 
expressing shared values and joined. The 1980’s and 
1990’s were quieter times in the nation and in the 
Society of Friends — and apparently young people 
did not find us as a result of our low visibility. 


I don’t think it is just my Yearly Meeting — I think 

a similar exercise could be done in Yearly Meetings 
around the country with similar results. This sheds 
a whole different light on the numerous State of the 
Meeting reports that report nominating committees 
are having a hard time finding enough people to 
serve on committees. It is not just because we are 
all busy; it is because there are not enough of us! If 
we all don’t want 15 people to be running our Yearly 
Meetings in 25 years, we need to be shining our 
Light to our wider communities so that those who 
need and want Quakerism can find us. 


Several years ago my Quarterly Meeting’s theme was 
“Don’t Hide Your Light”. I was asked to be on a panel 
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about the subject. Mostly we talked about not hiding 
our individual gifts and beauty. But I approached 

it from the point of view of Quakerism and Quaker 
outreach. Afterwards, I led a well-attended interest 
group on outreach! Out of curiosity, I started us out 
by going around the room and asking each person 
how they first found Quakerism. The stories were 
interesting, but disturbing to me in one similarity — 
how accidental the encounter was and how hard it 
sometimes was to find Quakerism. 


All the stories ended the same way. “When 
| finally came to my first meeting, | sat there 


in the silence, in relief, and knew | had finally 
found what | was looking for. | was home.” 


A frequent theme was “church shopping”. People 
described the frustration of seeking and not finding 
what they wanted — years spent in churches that 

did not fit them. Then by happy accident, they 

would go to check out the Unitarians and discover 
Quakers meeting in the basement. Quite a number 
found Friends by seeing a meetinghouse sign and 
wondering, and eventually showing up on a First Day. 


More sad to me were the stories of people who knew 
well some Friend — a coworker or a distant relative — 
and were impressed or interested by what the Friend 
said, but never received an invitation from the 
Quaker to visit their church. One person went so far 
as to broadly hint to their coworker, with no result. 
In these stories, usually years to decades after the 
fact, something made them decide to find the nearest 
Quaker Meeting and attend. 


Quite commonly, positive exposure to Quakers 
through Quaker camps, schools, relatives or the 
peace movement made people tuck away the idea of 
Quakers until some moment moved them to find us. 
A number of people described how hard it was to find 
a Meeting while actually trying, because they looked 
up Quakers not knowing it was listed under Friends. 


Only a few of those present shared stories of being 
invited by a Friend to come to Meeting. But all the 
stories ended the same way. “When I finally came to 
my first meeting, I sat there in the silence, in relief, 
and knew I had finally found what I was looking for. 
I was home.” 


Friends, we can do a better job than this! We can do 
better than listings that only a person who already 
knows the name of the Meeting can find. Or Meeting 
houses whose sign do not speak to passers by. We 
can do better than failing to invite the people we 
know to share one of the joyous experiences of our 


lives out of...shyness? Embarrassment? The fear 

of evangelizing? I don’t believe anyone would fear 
evangelizing if they listened to these tortured stories 
of true seekers trying to find us. 


In my therapy practice, often if I ask people about 
their spiritual life, they will tell me: “Well, I have 
no religion, but I am a spiritual person. I believe 

in God or something greater than myself... but I 
don’t like the dogma and rituals of the Church. I 
wish there was someplace where I could go and just 
be a spiritual person; a place that supported my 
spiritual life.” As a therapist it’s truly inappropriate 
to evangelize, so I just smile and nod. But often I feel 
sad that these seekers will never stumble across the 
knowledge of the very thing they are looking for. 


So! Here are a dozen outreach ideas for Friends: 


1) Resolve conflicts with Friends who stop showing 
up at Meeting. 


2) Inquire after regular attenders who suddenly stop 
attending. 


3) Hold peace and justice events in the meetinghouse 
and advertise them widely in the community so 
people become aware of the Meeting. 


4) Have a website — use search words on it like 
Quaker and Friend and church. 


5) Consider where in your community people find 
printed information about churches and list there. 


6) When someone you know asks you about 
Quakerism, ask them, “Would you like to see what 
it is like? You could come with me some Sunday.” 


7) Go one further — think who you know who you 
think would really enjoy it and just invite them! 


8) Consider stating more often in appropriate 
situations that you are a Quaker. 


9) Post useful information on the meetinghouse sign 
(use a Plexiglas brochure holder as you often see 
on real estate signs.) 


10) If your meetinghouse is in an obscure location, 
see if you can find a prominent location that you 
can post a sign. 


11) Once a year consider spending some money on a 
big ad or billboard- think of the poor person 
looking for you who cannot find you. 


12) Are there websites where could you post an 
article about Quakerism? 


Lynn Fitz-Hugh is a member of Eastside Friends 
Meeting in Bellevue, Washington. You can read her 
blog at http://thefriendlyseeker.blogspot.com/ 
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Western Friend maintains an 
extensive and comprehensive 
calendar of Quaker events 
around the West online at 
http://westernfriend.org/ 
community/events. Send your 
event announcements to us at 
editor @westernfriend.org, and 
welll post them! 


ANUARY 


12/27-1/1: Ben Lomond Quaker 

Center’s Year-End Retreat with 

Traci and Walter Hjelt Sullivan 
quakercenter.org 


12/28-1/2: Western Young Friends 
New Year’s Gathering, Camp 
Myrtlewood, Myrtle Grove, OR. 
www.hewyearsgathering.org 


1/10-13: Way of the Spirit 
contemplative study weekend: 
Discernment. Mt. Angel, OR 
http://goodnewsassoc.org/spirit/ 


1/19: College Park Quarterly 
Meeting at Palo Alto Meeting 
www.collegepark.quaker.org 


1/18-20: Nursery of Truth 
Convergent Friends workshop, 
Camas Friends Church, WA 
nurseryoftruth.com 
1/19-21 Intermountain YM 
Continuing Committee Meeting in 
Tempe, AZ. imym.org 
1/25- 27: A Modest Proposal for 
Friends, with Brent Bill. 
Ben Lomond Quaker Center, CA 
quakercenter.org 

' 1/25-27: Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly Silent Retreat, Camp 
Huston, Gold Bar, WA 
www.pnqm.org 


FEBRUARY 


2/1-3: Western Friend Board 
Meeting, La Jolla Meeting, CA 
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2/2: Willamette Quarterly 
Meeting, Corvallis Friends 
Meeting, Corvallis, OR 


2/9: Quaker Heritage Day, 
Berkeley Friends Church, CA 
www.berkeleyfriendschurch.info 


2/15-17: Elias Hicks and the 
Separations of the 1820’s with 
Paul Buckley. Ben Lomond, CA 

quakercenter.org 


2/15-18: Friends of Lesbian, 
Bisexual, Gay, Trans and Queer 
Concerns Midwinter Gathering 

Honesdale PA. flgbtqc.quaker.org 


MARCH 


3/2-3: Pacific Yearly Meeting 
RepCom Meeting 
pacificyearlymeeting.org 
3/15-17: Reading the Bible with 
Stephen Matchett. Ben Lomond 
CA, quakercenter.org 
3/25-31: Spring Youth Work 
Camp, Quaker Oaks Farm in 
Visalia CA. Email mladair@ 
charter.net for details. 
APRIL 
4/4-7: Quakers Uniting 
in Publications, Menucha 
Conference Center, Portland OR 
quakerquip.org 
4/19-21 Couples Enrichment 
Weekend with Jeff & Kathy 
Richman. Ben Lomond CA 
quakercenter.org 


4/26-28: Pacific Northwest 


Quarterly Meeting, Lazy F Camp, 


Ellensburg, WA, www.pnqm.org 
MAY 


5/3-5 Western Friend Board 
Meeting, Location TBA 


5/17-19, College Park Quarterly 
Meeting, Ben Lomond Quaker 
Center, Ben Lomond, CA 


cpqm.org 


5/20-23: Leadership Institute 
for Group Discernment, Tilikum 
Retreat Center, Newberg, OR 
http://goodnewsassoc.org/ 
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leadershipinstitute/ 


5/31-6/2: Unity, the First 
Testimony, with Eric Moon. Ben 
Lomond Quaker Center, CA 
quakercenter.org 


JUNE 


6/9-16: Intermountain Yearly 
Meeting’s Annual Gathering, 
Ghost Ranch, Abiquiu, NM 
(Early Days 6/9-11) 


[ULY 


6/30-7/6: Friends General 
Conference Annual Gathering: At 
the Growing Edges of our Faith 
Greeley, CO. www.fgcquaker.org 


Dates TBA: Sierra Friends Camp, 
ages 9-14, and Teen Leadership 
Camp, Sierra Friends Center, 
Nevada City, CA. 
camp.woolman.org 


6/29- 7/7: Quaker Camp, 4th-6th 

grade and Service Camp, 7th-9th 

grade. Led by Stephen Myers and 

Quaker Center staff, Ben Lomond, 

CA. quakercenter.org 

7/17-21: North Pacific Yearly 

Meeting’s Annual Session, Pacific 
University, Forest Grove, OR 

npym.org 


7/21- 27: Peace Action Camp, 
10th-12th grades. Led by Stephen 
Meyers, Jim Summers and Mary 

Klein. Location TBA 
quakercenter.org 
7/29-8/3: Pacific Yearly 

Meeting’s Annual Session, Mt. 

Madonna, Watsonville CA. 
pacificyearlymeeting.org 


AUGUST 


8/4-9: Family Work Camp, Ben 
Lomond Auaker Center, CA 
quakercenter.org 
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THE YOUTH PROGRAM CORNER 


FROM PACIFIC YM'S YOUTH PROGRAM COORDINATOR & SUPERVISORY COMMITTEE 


We're trying something new with this column by soliciting articles from youth and adults about their 
experiences with the PYM youth programs. This month’s issue contains two reports: one about the 
workshop we sponsored at Ben Lomond Quaker Center just before the PYM Annual Session, and another 
from the new teen clerks of Junior Yearly Meeting. Also included is an announcement of the exciting new 
Spring Youth Work Camp to be held at Quaker Oaks Farm in Visalia, CA, March 25-31, 2013. If you have 
an idea for a future article or event, please contact Alyssa Nelson at pym.youthcoordinator@gmail.com. 


riends of all ages in Pacific Yearly Meeting have 

been focused for over two years now on the task 
of strengthening our teen programs and reducing the 
barriers between generations. 


Towards this goal, the PYM Youth Program 
sponsored a weekend workshop at Quaker Center 
this past August, just before the Annual Session. 
Co-facilitators Alyssa Nelson (Davis Meeting 

and PYM Youth Program Coordinator) and Nate 
Secrest (Redwood Forest Meeting and Young Adult 
Friends Co-Clerk) led the workshop, “Seeking Spirit 
All Together: Intergenerational Faith, Fun, and 
Fellowship.” 


We two authors at opposite ends of the age spectrum 
did indeed share faith, fun, and fellowship, all of it 
grounded in worship together. Games from FGC’s 
Build It! toolkit were effective in leading us to share 
our serious concern for the future of the planet 

and deep intentions about working together to 
strengthen our ties with Quaker organizations. By 
the end of the workshop, the old sense of a divide 
between age groups was almost gone. 


The workshop drew a total of 25 Friends from 
Pacific Yearly Meeting (including four teens and one 


SAVE THE DATE 


Quaker Oaks Farm ~ Visalia, CA 
Spring Youth Work Camp 


Sliding Scale Cost: $100-500 
March 25th- March 31st, 2013 


This camp is focused around the theme of Land Use and 
Sustainability. Youth (around high school age, but older 
and younger are also welcome) from all over the West 
Coast are invited to participate in service learning and 
trips around the farm and surrounding areas. We will work 
alongside the local Wukchumni Tribe as we help rebuild 
their Sweat Lodge and join them in a sweat. E-mail Melissa 
Lovett-Adair at mladair@charter.net for details! 


young adult) representing twelve Monthly Meetings 
and Worship Groups, 14 Quaker organizations or 
projects, nine PYM committees, and four Quarterly 
Meeting committees. 


Shan Cretin (Santa Monica) joined us in her role as 
General Secretary of the American Friends Service 
Committee to brainstorm about how teens could 
become more active participants in AFSC work. 
FCNL (Friends Committee on National Legislation) 
also sent a representative to talk about teen and 
Young Adult programs. In a “speed dating” format, 
everyone had a chance to briefly share about the 
programs, organizations, and committees they were 
involved in. We discussed the need for a coordinated 
program calendar amongst our work camps, youth 
camps, trips, internships, and weekend workshops 
to prevent overlap and encourage participation as 
much as possible. 


We heard at the workshop that many committees 

of PYM and our two Quarterly Meetings now have 
youth concerns and programs at the top of their 
priority lists. Brooke, who is new to Friends, was 
impressed by the emphasis on including youth; She 
thinks that it is extremely important for youth to 
value the knowledge and wisdom of their elders, and 
for older people to learn from the perspectives and 
new ideas that youth bring. At the workshop, she 
learned about some of the challenges with keeping 
younger Friends involved. She feels that perhaps the 
best way is through peer encouragement. Children 
and teenagers will be more likely to come to retreats 
and meeting if there is a large youth presence. 


It was not all talk and brainstorm during the 
weekend. Elizabeth learned from the teens the 
enlightening and enlivening role of games and 
exercises which moved us off our chairs and put 

us into physical contact with one another. Making 
symbolic creations (don’t say “art”) with crayons and 
string and natural materials from the redwood forest 
around us was also uplifting. What does your soul 
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look like, a string of leaves or a long gnarled stave? 
Something like a woven nest? 


Nineteen of the workshop participants went on the 
next day to PYM’s Annual Session, carrying with 
them some new energy and hope for activities that 
will draw all ages together as we grapple with the 
challenges of living on planet Earth. 


Brooke Lyonsjustus (Strawberry Creek) is a 
Woolman Semester Alumna (Spring 2012.) 
Elizabeth Boardman (Davis) is a member of the 
PYM Youth Program Committee and a long-time 
supporter of Woolman Semester. 


JUNIOR YEARLY MEETING CLERKS’ REPORT 


As a way to learn and grow as clerks, PYM’s three 
JYM co-clerks attended the “Clerking Among 
Friends” Workshop at Quaker Center in September. 
There we further developed our clerking skills and 
gained confidence in our ability to hold a community 
in the Light during Meeting for Worship for 
Business. We learned about the important role of 
Recording Clerk and plan to try it out next year. In 
clerking our planning committee, one of the things 
we make sure to include is a service project. 


Every year at Annual Sessions, Junior Yearly 
Meeting participates in a service project that pertains 
to an issue in the local community. Continuing 
this tradition, at the 66th Annual Session this past 
summer at Walker Creek Ranch, the JYMers took 
part in a service project at the Petaluma Bounty 
Farm. Since its start in 2006, this local non-profit 
has focused on providing and distributing local, 
affordable, organic produce to the community. The 
land grew from being a construction dump into a 
thriving cooperative farm. The organization works 
to educate the community on sustainability with 
hands-on work such as the service project we took 
part in. Upon our arrival at the farm, employees 
explained the Corporation’s work within Petaluma 
and surrounding areas. For the service project, we 
weeded out invasive plants, laid strips of burlap 
for walkways and weed prevention, and harvested 
ripened produce. 

Weare looking forward to Annual Session 2013 at 
Mount Madonna. Our planning conference calls 


start in January, and we will meet face to face during 
Representative Committee Meeting March ist-3rd. 


Sincerely, 


Co-Clerks Clare Griese (La Jolla) , Emma Castanedo 
(La Jolla), and Augie Brinker (Santa Cruz) 
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LETTERS & EPISTLES 


To Friends Everywhere: 


Friends celebrated the 38th General Meeting of Friends 
in Mexico (RGAM) on June 1st, 2nd, and 3rd in Mexico 
City, to explore the theme “Revealing the Inner Light.” 
Since its founding in 1958, the RGAM has gathered 
together Friends across Mexico every 18 months. This 
year, Mexico City Monthly Meeting organized the 
event, with the collaboration of Casa de los Amigos. 


Almost 40 people came to the RGAM, which had not 
been held in Mexico City for 20 years. Besides many 
members of the Quaker community in the Mexican 
capital, five Friends also came from the Evangelical 
Friends Church in Ciudad Victoria in the state of 
Tamaulipas, as well as the organizer of a new Worship 
Group in Oaxaca City. Visitors from Guatemala, 
England, Pennsylvania and Alaska also attended. 


Through Worship, conferences and fellowship, the 
different groups of Friends in Mexico were invited 
to consider who we are. We shared our experiences 
of the different ways in which we express and live 
Quakerism in Mexico, from silent and pastoral 
traditions. All were curious to know one another 
better, and those present perceived a sense of desire 
for continued communication and contact among 
Friends in Mexico. 


In our Worship Sharing groups, we could reflect 
together on the queries which came from the 
gathering’s theme: How do I recognize the Inner 
Light in my Life, and how is it revealed in my actions? 
The groups treated the questions with sincerity, and 
offered powerful moments to many Friends. 


The RGAM was gifted with the presence of three 
Friends who had attended the World Gathering of 
Friends held in Kenya in April. They presented an 
excellent report, and the reading of the Epistle was a 
moving moment. We could feel that we were all part 
of a global community of Friends, and that efforts like 
the RGAM are being celebrated all over the world. 


Being and sharing together has given us the 
opportunity to learn, to know one another and to see 
ourselves better. As always, the RGAM was defined 
by warmth, fellowship and hospitality. 


The gathering ended with a memorable Meeting for 
Worship. We send greetings and hope to Friends in 
all parts. 


Bronwen Hillman, General Secretary, and Alberto 
Herndndez, Laura Morales, Nicholas Wright 
Epistle Committee 
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JOHN YUNGBLUT: PASSING THE MYSTICAL TORCH 
PENDLE HILL PAMPHLET 417 


BY CHARLES C. FINN 


PENDLE HILL PUBLICATIONS, 36 PP. 
$6 


“My only authority is that bestowed by you if the 
seeker in you resonates to what I have to say.” 


- John Yungblut, “For That Solitary Individual: 
An Octogenarian’s Counsel on Living and Dying” 
(Pendle Hill Pamphlet #316, 1994) pp 3-4. 


y his own standard, John Yungblut was a 

giant in my eyes when I attended his retreats 
at Pendle Hill in the 1970’s. What he taught about 
the confluence of the science of evolution and the 
evolution of Christianity made sense and the more 
I read from Teilhard de Chardin and Carl Jung and 
Loren Eisely, the more I resonated with what John 
had to say. Charlie Finn picked up the same vibe and 
created a pamphlet that brings John’s writings to life 
in a way that had me saying “Yes! That’s what stuck 
with me too!” 


Both Finn and Yungblut went through periods of 
dedicating their lives to organized religion - Finn 
with the Society of Jesus (Jesuits) and Yungblut as 
an Episcopal Priest — and both became Quakers. So 
when Finn wrestles a number of sacred cows to the 
ground and insists that Yungblut “deepens rather 
than discards fundamental Christian concepts”, 

he speaks with authority. The historical Jesus, 
incarnation, and apostolic succession are addressed 
as metaphors that have evolved in harmony with new 
science-based knowledge and theories describing the 
complexities of the human psyche. Yungblut’s belief 
in the ability of all seekers to reposition religious 
dogma as metaphor is at the core of his message. 


While the author expanded knowledgeably upon 
the concept of individuation, I was left with the 
feeling that the shadow side of the psyche was given 
short shrift. I wish Finn had explored more fully the 
implications of Yungblut’s challenges in confronting 
what Jung identified as the shadow side of human 
nature: what we don’t want to look at, where we 
don’t want to go, what we fear. Why did Yungblut 
refer to death as “the great diminishment”? 


This powerful pamphlet deserves to be read — not 
because it offers answers to our day-to-day dilemmas 
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— but because it is essential to our understanding 

of the over-arching dichotomies of evolution of the 
human species and spirituality, two urgent concerns 
of sentient beings. 


Judy Ribble 
Santa Fe Friends Meeting 


DECISION MAKING AND SPIRITUAL DISCERNMENT: 
THE SACRED ART OF FINDING YOUR WAY 


By NANCY L. BIEBER 


SKYLIGHT PATHS PUBLISHING, |97 PP. 
$16.99 


66To make wise decisions, we need the aid of 

that wise and loving Spirit whose wisdom and 
light exceed our own. With the Spirit illuminating 
the complexities of our decisions, we can see and 
understand more about ourselves and our choices.” 


This valuable book is a practical and inspirational 
guide for those confronting major decisions in their 
lives and for those who seek to better understand 
personal spirit-led discernment. The author breaks 
the decision-making process down into discreet yet 
interwoven paths: Willingness to open ourselves 

to the guidance of the Spirit; Attentiveness to the 
fine details of who we are, our dreams and our life 
situations; and, Responsiveness to what we have 
learned from paying attention to God’s illumination 
of ourselves and our lives. 


Particularly helpful are the practices the author 
provides at the end of each chapter to help the 
seeker understand and act on that particular part of 
the decision making process. The practices include 
meditation, writing or journaling, and physical 
attitudes that place us better within ourselves and 
within the world. 


I found particularly interesting her definition of 
prayer, quoting Simone Weil, as “absolutely unmixed 
attention”; her discussion of waiting and the need 
to be at peace with ambiguities (not my strong 

suit); her attention to the seasons of life, urging us 
to consider the season of life we are in now and the 
limitations and opportunities associated with that 
time. Bieber also refers to several other publications 
that sparked my interest in further reading, 
including Dag Hammerskold’s Markings and 
Wishful Thinking: A Theological ABC by Frederick 
Buechner. 


I read the book as one of the works chosen for a 
Quaker book reading group. We read it in one month 
and discussed it at only one of our monthly sessions. 
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All the members of the group agreed that it would 
have been better to devote more than one session 

to it. You have the option of following Bieber’s 
suggested program of six sessions which would allow 
you to delve deeper into the practice exercises at the 
end of each of the chapters. This might be a bit more 
time than necessary to really benefit from the book. 
In any event, even our one session provided rich 
discussion. If that is all the time you have to give to 
the book, it is still a worthwhile read. 


Theo Mace 
South Seattle Friends Meeting 


THE WORSHIP KIT: 
A YOUNG PERSON'S GUIDE TO QUAKER WORSHIP 


By JOHN LAMPEN 


QUAKER BOOKS, FRIENDS HOUSE (LONDON), 46 PP. 
Shz 


This charming guide to Quaker Worship from 
England is written for young people in terms that 
for the most part cross the “pond” well. It starts with 
a chapter titled “Do I have to?” Clearly, the author 
understands the child’s point of view. Worship is 
explained in simple terms. He answers the question 
“Why do the adults keep coming?” with “They must 
be getting something out of it, and I believe that 
young people can get the same thing...People say 
that you can’t know what swimming’s like until you 
jump in the water! Worship is like that too.” 


John Lampen sets out six ways to use the silence 

of worship. These are exercises that anyone can 

use to center into worship and deal with off-topic 
thoughts. I found his description of what it means 

to hold someone in the light worthy of sharing 
during a business meeting. The list of acceptable and 
unacceptable behaviors was delightfully direct and 
would be useful for families with younger children. 
Our pre-teens felt it was below their needs. 


I used this book as curriculum with our group of 5 
or 6 middle-schoolers at Palo Alto Meeting over a 
series of 6 monthly sessions. They took to calling 
it “Worship Tricks.” We opened our class with 
Seneca Spirit Circle for centering, followed with an 
appropriate game, and then read a chapter and did 
one or two exercises from the book. With a month 
between our sessions, I sometimes repeated the 
better of the exercises from the previous meeting. 


The truth is, most of the exercises can be done more 
than once, and many of them would be useful for 
adults learning the ins and outs of worship in the 
manner of Friends. Parts of the book could work well 


at an intergenerational meeting retreat or a Quaker 
Quest program. 


The illustrations are pen and ink and black and white 
photos to complement the text. I recommend The 
Worship Kit for First Day Schools from third grade 
through preteens. You can order it from FGC Quaker 
Books. 


Sandy Farley is a member of Palo Alto Meeting and 
clerk of the PYM Religious Education for Children 
Committee. 


Minding the Light, continued from Pg 5 


experiences as they went through the process of 
recording their story. We've heard from writers who 
cry healing tears as they record their past. 


Last fall, the elders asked the Story Committee to 
consider using a query that evoked the theme for the 
upcoming retreat as a way to help us prepare. We did 
this, and we received 19 stories for that chapter. 


The editor of Carillon, a newsletter published by a 
Quaker meeting in Arkansas, asked our permission 
to reprint two of our stories. Northwest Yearly 
Meeting regularly publishes stories from our journal 
on its Facebook page. 


Important donors have helped us carry the vision 
for Minding the Light. A woman on our mailing list 
who attended WHF only once or twice has sent us 
encouraging words and three checks totaling $350. 
The manager of a copy center allows us to print 175 
copies of every chapter for free, in color! Our website 
was donated by a committee member’s son. And we 
received a $500 grant from the Northwest Yearly 
Meeting Board of Local Outreach. 


You can read Minding the Light online at www. 
mindingthelight.org . West Hills Friends Church 
is in Portland, Oregon; their website is www. 
westhillsfriends.org. 
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FOR THE MOST 
UP-TO-DATE. LISTING OF: 
MEMORIAE MINUTES, 
PLEASE VISIT OUR 
SEARCHABLE ARCHIVE 


OF MEMORIAL MINUTES 
ONLINE AT HTTP:77 
WESTERNERIEND,ORG/ 
COMMUNTTY/MEMORIALS. 


MEMORIAL MINUTES 
Does your Meeting have a 
memorial minute to share? 
Please email it to editor@ 

westernfriend.org. It will be 
published in the magazine as 
space allows. 


Faith Whitaker Olson 


Claremont Friends Meeting 
1925-2012 


Faith Olson, member of Claremont 
(CA) Monthly Meeting, was 

the youngest of her parents’ six 
children (including an adopted 
Chinese sister) and was born 

on June 20, 1925 in Lintsing, 
Shantung, China where she spent 
the first five years of her life 
(speaking mostly Chinese). Her 
parents, Robert Burdette Whitaker 
and Louise Gulick Whitaker, were 
medical missionaries. Faith went 
again to China with her family 
during her high school years, and 
in 1947 graduated from Oberlin 
College, following in the footsteps 
of her mother and grandmother. 
Subsequently, she went to nursing 
school, after which she lived for 
several years in the San Francisco 
Bay Area. 


From 1952-57, she served as a 
missionary in Korea, where she 
worked as a Lab Technician in a 
hospital used by the missionaries 
serving there, some of whom she 
later knew at Pilgrim Place in 


Claremont after she was retired. 
She continued her work as a 
Medical Lab Technologist through 
the early 1990s. 


She married Robert Allen (“Bob”) 
Olson, an accomplished amateur 
pianist and composer, on July 4, 
1963 in Los Angeles. As older- 
than-usual parents, they joyously 
welcomed the birth of their son, 
Nels, in 1966. Bob’s piano playing 
filled their household with joy 

on a daily basis. He was sight- 
impaired and among the jobs he 
held, supported by Faith, was 
management of courthouse food 
concessions, a position reserved 
in some jurisdictions for the sight 
impaired. The Olsons lived in 
several communities in Southern 
California and Oregon until Bob’s 
death in 1990. 


In the 1970s and 80s, Faith was a 
member of the Pacific Ackworth 
Friends Meeting in the Temple 
City, CA area. She became friends 
with John and Alice Way, founders 
of the Pacific Ackworth Friends 
School (in those years a K-8 
school), which Nels felt fortunate 
to attend from 5th through 8th 
grade. During this period, Faith 
became active in RESULTS, a 
group that lobbies for legislation 
on hunger issues, and she 
remained active in this work for 
many years, joined by numerous 
friends, both when she lived in 
Oregon and later in Claremont. 


Faith retired to Mount San 
Antonio Gardens in Pomona/ 
Claremont in 1996, where she 
began attending Claremont 
Friends Meeting, occasionally 
accompanied by her sister and 
brother-in-law, Frances and 

Ed Riggs, who lived, until their 
deaths, nearby at Pilgrim Place in 
Claremont. Faith quickly became 
active with Claremont Friends as 
well as with community causes, 
especially the Council of Churches 


Hunger Project. She also aided 
the Braille Institute doing 
transcription for the blind. One 
of her personal joys was playing 
her small organ and watching her 
cat enjoying the warmth of the 
sun coming in through her room 
window. 


Faith was welcomed into _ 
membership of Claremont 
Meeting on July 29, 1999 and 

she continued her service on the 
Fellowship, Discussion, Peace 

and Social Order, and/or Library 
committees (usually on more than 
one committee each year!) until 
physical problems associated 

with advancing age curtailed her 
activities with Friends. Her gentle 
spirit and quiet presence have 
been greatly missed in recent years 
as health issues prevented her 
attendance at meeting for worship. 


She died comfortably in her sleep 
on July 8, 2012 with Nels at 

her side, and shortly thereafter 
Friends participated in a 
memorial gathering at Oak Tree 
Lodge, her most recent residence 
at Mount San Antonio Gardens. 
She is survived by her son and 
his wife, Ellen Lewis, of Berkeley, 
CA and by cousins, nieces and 
nephews widely scattered across 
the United States. 


Carolyn Randle Brown 


Phoenix Friends Meeting 
1940-2012 


Carolyn Ann Randle Brown was 
born December 9, 1940, and 
passed into that bright, wonderful 
light, to begin her grandest 
adventure yet, on September 

1, 2012. This wild, wonderful, 
witty, whimsical, woman of 
adventure, is survived by her 
loving and very lucky children: 
Debra McGuire, Dianna Claassen, 
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Dayna Brown and David Brown 
II; her grandchildren, Eric 
Claassen, Amberlee Stocksdale 
and Karen McGuire; her honorary 
sons Tommy Milladge and Leif 
Bjerner; her sisters, Rachel 
Randle and Linda Milbery; her 
many wonderful, kind and loving 
cousins, aunts and uncles; her 
best friends the Steel Magnolias 
and the Intrepids, as well as 
many, many more dear wonderful 
friends, too numerous to count. 


To say Carolyn was an amazing 
woman is an understatement. 
After traveling the world for 20 
years, she went back to college 

at the age of 35 and, in less than 
three years, earned both her 
Bachelors and Master of Arts 
degrees, graduating Summa 

Cum Laude, from Eastern New 
Mexico University. She wrote 

and taught numerous university 
courses at Rio Salado College, 
Glendale Community College 

and Grand Canyon University. 
She was a gifted and intuitive 
psychotherapist and ran the 
Desert Oasis Center for over 20 
years. She was a published writer, 
as well as a renowned storyteller, 
poet and musician. She loved God, 
her family and her friends. She 
relished grand parties, traveling, 
the outdoors, music, Wednesday 
night dinners, her garden and life, 
which she lived with elegance, 
exuberance, grace and joy. She 
was an incredible woman, filled 
with unfathomable strength and 
boundless love. 


Carolyn, your wit, charm, 
beautiful smile, incredible 
voice, wonderful laugh, and 
loving strength will be missed 
and remembered, for time 
immeasurable. 


Richard S. Beyer 


University Friends Meeting 
1925-2012 


Richard Sternoff Beyer, sculptor 
and member of University Friends 
Meeting, died on April 9, 2012 in 
New York City at the age of 86. He 
was born in Washington, DC July 
26, 1925. He married Margaret 
Wagenet in October 1948. Both 
Margaret and Rich received 
Masters degrees in education from 
the University of Vermont after 
which Rich worked for 2 years for 
the Bureau of Economic Research 
in New York. Their children, 
Elizabeth and Charles, were born 
in 1950 and 1953 respectively. The 
family moved to Seattle in 1957, 
where Rich worked on a PhD in 
economics at the University of 
Washington. It was during this 
time that he started to carve in 
stone and wood, and found his 
life’s work and passion. 


Rich became a member of 
University Meeting in September 
1964. Both he and Margaret 
were active in the meeting while 
they lived in Seattle. Rich was 
particularly interested in Peace 
issues, but served on the Arts, 
Friends Center and Worship & 
Ministry Committees, as well as 
Social Concerns. In 1988, Rich 
and Margaret moved to Pateros, 
WA, where they were active in 
the Chelan-Methow Worship 
Group. Margaret died in 2004. 
In 2005, Rich moved to New 
York where he married Dorothy 
(Dee) Scholz in 2007. He retained 
his membership in University 
Meeting throughout his moves. 


Dee’s husband, Robert Scholz, 
had also died in 2004. She wrote: 
“T know that Margaret’s death was 
a terrible blow to Rich - he missed 
her terribly, as I did, Bob. Rich 
and I were able to share our grief 
and heal together - it was a great 
blessing for us both.” 


Before Rich became well known 
as a sculptor of public art, some 
University Meeting families 
commissioned carved cedar 
climbing sculptures for their 
children. One was a huge bear. 
Another included Rich’s humor, 
political views and Quaker values. 
In a large cedar snag, he drilled 
large holes in which he placed 
carved heads of political leaders 
of the first half of the twentieth 
century — Churchill, Stalin, Mao, 
Nkrumah, Gandhi and Roosevelt 
among others. As the children 
climbed up the sculpture, they 
kicked the political leaders in the 
face before standing on top of the 
political world. 


“Waiting for the Interurban” 

in the Fremont area of Seattle 

is probably Rich’s best known 
and beloved public sculpture 
(dedicated in 1978). The 
“Peaceable Kingdom,” carved 

in 1984 and commissioned by 

the Community Council of the 
Madrona area of Seattle, reflects 
more concerns and playful humor. 
In the late 1960s and early 1970s 
there were many run-ins between 
young people of color in the 
neighborhood and the Seattle 
police. The Black Panthers drilled 
on the Madrona playfield. One 
side of the sculpture depicts a 
wolf and sheep, illustrating Isaiah 
11:6-9. On the other side is a pig 
snuggling up to a panther. Peace, 
reconciliation and civil rights were 
all concerns of Rich. 


Rich loved to tell stories with his 
sculptures, one of which is carved 
on the cedar fence of University 
Meeting. He was a man who 

did not follow rules, whether in 
school, art or career. He could be 
gruff and challenging. He wrote: 
“IT celebrate the things that make 
being alive worthwhile — family 
and friends, work and caring: 
conversely I mock the things 
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that debase us — greed, sloth, 
indifference and complacency.” 
He was always generous with 
aspiring young artists and people 
who did not quite fit into society’s 
narrow expectations. 


In New York, Rich often 
accompanied Dee to Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church, where her 
husband had been pastor. Rich’s 
memorial, held there on April 

14, 2012, included “extended 
silence” in which the congregation 
was instructed to “use it to hear 
the Holy Spirit moving in your 
spirit, to remember, to rejoice, 
and to renew the will to live in 
holiness and peace.” The scripture 
readings included the Isaiah 
Peaceable Kingdom passage. Rich 
would have appreciated all that, 
as well as the celebration of his 
life in Seattle, June 16, 2012 after 
the Fremont Solstice Parade at the 
Fremont Arts Abbey. 


For those who wish more 
information about Rich’s life 
and work, Dee and her son 
developed a website: www. 
richbeyersculpture.com. 


Robert Morris Smith 


Multnomah Friends Meeting 
1927 - 2012 


Robert Morris Smith, long-time 
Friend, social activist and member 
of Multnomah Monthly Meeting, 
died March 13, 2012. A memorial 
service was held on March 31, 
2012. 


Robert was a Friend by 
convincement, but his family had 
deep Quaker roots. He was born 
August 10, 1937 in Crawfordsville, 
Indiana to Morris and Madge 
Catterlin Smith and graduated 
from Indiana University in 1949. 
Robert was an active member 

of First Friends Church of 
Indianapolis, Friends United 


meeting, until he resigned in 
protest of the Meeting’s refusal 
to accept an African-American 
family’s request for membership. 


In the early 1950’s, Robert spent 
two years in alternate service 

as a conscientious objector to 
the Korean War. During this 
period he participated in an 
unprogrammed worship group 
affiliated with the Lake Erie 
Association of Friends. 


After moving to Portland in 1963, 
Robert became active in politics, 
working toward the election 

of influentially progressive 
candidates and chairing this city’s 
first march protesting the Vietnam 
War. Robert was centrally involved 
in the struggle for gay rights. He 
served as regional Vice Chair of 
the Gay and Lesbian Caucus of 

the Democratic National Party in 
1980, and obtained the charter for 
the Gay and Lesbian Democratic 
Club of Oregon. He was a founding 
member of the Portland Town 
Council, the AIDS foundation, 
Right to Privacy, and Love Makes 


a Family. 


Robert represented Quakers 

on the Ecumenical Ministries 

of Oregon board, as treasurer 
and member of the public policy 
committee. He was treasurer 

of the regional Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, and a founding 
board member of the Oregon 
Peace Institute. He served on the 
board of the American Friends 
Service Committee for the 
Northwest Region, and on the 
Peace Committee for many years. 


Robert worked as a financial 
director for child care and mental 
health. He chaired the Multnomah 
County Commission on the Aging 
and was treasurer for the National 
Day Care and Child Development 
Council of America. 


Those who spent time with Robert 
were treated to conversations of 


impressive depth and breadth. His 
memory for names, places and 
events, and his probing interest in 
history, religion, politics and world 
affairs, were unparalleled. Strength 
of character describes Robert, 

and yet he remained warm, 
appreciative, and gracious to those 


who moved through his life. 


Marian Louise Davis 


Mountain View Friends Meeting 
1919 — 2011 


Marian Louise Davis was born 
Feb. 12, 1919 in Oshkosh, Wis., 
to Ward Blanchard Davis and 
Clara Agatha Christensen Davis. 
When Marian was four, her father 
died, and her mother moved 
with the three children to the 
Christensen farmstead, sharing 
the family home with several 

of Clara’s siblings. Raised by 

her mother, aunts and uncles, 
Marian experienced security in a 
childhood that also fostered the 
independence and strength for 
which she would become known 
throughout her life. 


After graduation from Oshkosh 
High School, she attended 
Lawrence University in 
Appleton, WI, for two years, then 
transferred to the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison. With a BS 
degree in secondary education 
and major in mathematics, she 
decided to pursue a career in 
business. 


Marian worked 10 years for Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield in Milwaukee, 
and five years at her own business, 
Davis Business Services, in 
Wichita, KS. Then, inspired by a 
Unitarian minister, she worked 

in religious education at the San 
Francisco Unitarian Church, while 
studying at Starr King Seminary 
and Pacific School of Religion, 
both in Berkeley, CA. Though 
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her search for spiritual truth 
never flagged, Marian became 
disillusioned with Unitarianism; 
she explained later that it seemed 
“too narrow in its focus.” 


On a visit to brother Neil, Marian 
learned that she was eligible, 
though aged 43, to volunteer 

in the newly established Peace 
Corps. She decided overnight 

to join, soon learned Spanish, 
and was off to Callao, Peru. 
There she used her business 
skills to develop housing, a 

credit co-op, and a Junior Red 
Cross chapter. She lived happily 
among the people she served, in 
the barriada Ciudadela Chalaca, 
a squatters’ settlement... The 
Peace Corps doctor in Lima was 
a Quaker and a representative 

of the American Friends Service 
Committee. Marian attended 
several Meetings for Worship in 
Lima and invited the group to her 
house for Meeting. Thus began 
the relationship with the Religious 
Society of Friends which, for 

the rest of her life, provided the 
foundation for Marian’s wide 
spiritual explorations. 


After two full terms in the Peace 
Corps and another year traveling 
around South and Central 
America, Marian returned to 

the U.S., restless and homesick 
for Peru. In 1970, together with 
niece Kathy and a close friend 
from Peru, Oscar Arriagas, she 
moved to Denver. Inspired to 
establish a student cooperative, 
Marian bought a large house in 
Denver’s Baker Neighborhood 
and adapted it for communal 
living, emphasizing conscientious 
use of resources, interpersonal 
respect, open communication and 
individual responsibility. Through 
the decades, hundreds of people, 
mostly youth, benefited from their 
weeks, months or years of living 
in 111 House. Marian was still 
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serving in her capacity as owner 
and mentor of the house at the 
time of her death at age 92. 


In Denver, Mountain View 
Friends Meeting became her 
extended family, whom she served 
enthusiastically. She worked 
with First Day School children, 
the newsletter, the weekly 
announcements, and the library, 
among others. Her involvement 
with the Adult Discussion Group 
was especially meaningful to her, 
as was attending Intermountain 
Yearly Meeting at Ghost Ranch. 


From 1978 to 1980, she 
volunteered as director of the 
Casa de los Amigos in Mexico 
City, a Quaker hostel for short- 
term guests, including volunteers 
from Habitat for Humanity, 
Peace Brigades International 
and other organizations. She 
later filled a similar role at the 
Casa in Hermosillo, Mexico. She 
was 73 when she participated 

in a Peace Brigades protective 
accompaniment delegation to 
Guatemala. 


An avid reader and lifelong 
scholar, Marian was also a 

prolific writer. She recorded 
everything from her family history 
to philosophical observations, 

as a legacy to her nieces’ and 
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nephews’ families, with whom 

she maintained close relations. 
Learning was a necessary and 
ongoing part of life. In her last 
year, despite failing eyesight and 
hearing, she enrolled in an on-line 
philosophy course. 


Skilled in business and accounting, 
Marian was also an artist and a 
creative homemaker. She sewed, 
embroidered, and quilted; she was 
a potter, a sculptor, a stained glass 
artist, a photographer. She was a 
good cook and a generous hostess. 
She loved to garden and was noted 
for her ability to see beauty in 
weeds that others would normally 
discard. Said niece Kathy, “Where 
most of us just see weeds, she 

sees beautiful plants worthy of 
nurturing. She’s like that with 
people too.” 


When Marian’s kidneys failed 

in 2008, she made the decision 
to undergo a regular program 

of dialysis. She described the 
three “extra” years the treatment 
allowed her as “a great gift,” and 
the decision to end dialysis was a 
difficult one. With the respectful 
support of Denver Hospice, and 
the loving care of family members, 
Marian let go of a life fully lived 
and died peacefully on Oct. 20, 
2011 at her beloved 111 House. 
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The Clarence and Lilly Pickett 
Endowment for Quaker Leadership 


exists to encourage and nourish 
emerging Quaker leadership.... 


Over 100 "faith into action" grants 
have been made since 1994. Know 
someone who would be a candidate 
for a Pickett Endowment grant? 


_ Submit an online nomination by December 15, 2012 


<http://pickettendowment.quaker.org> 
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Inner Light Books 
Editions of Traditional 
Quaker Writings 


The Early Quakers 
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Counsel to the Christian-Traveller: 
also Meditations and Experiences 
By William Shewen 
ee 978-0-9797110-0-8 (hardcover), $25, 
; ISBN 978-0-9797110-1-5 
. (paperbe ack), $15 


The Journal of Elias 
: Hicks 
* Edited by Paul Buckley 
ISBN 978-0-9797110-4-6, 
rer (hardcover)$50, 

* ISBN 978-0-9797110-5-3, 
~~ (paperback)$30 


S Te Junnal of 
° d 
Mond Leeds 


Cousin Ann’s Stories for Children, by 
Ann Preston 
Edited by Richard Beards 


Illustrated by Stevie French 
ISBN 978-0-9797110-8-4, (hardcover)$20, 
ISBN 978-0-9797110-9-1, (paperback)$12 


Dear Friend: a 
The Letters and © ae 
Essays of Elias Hicks —/’¢#2 rien Ed 


Edited by Paul Buckley 
ISBN 978-0-9834980-0-] Letters ¢* Baa 
(hardcover) $45, of, 

ISBN 978-0-9834980-1-8 Ebas Hicks 
(paperback) $25 


John Woolman and 
the Affairs of Truth 


Edited by James Proud 
ISBN 978-0-9797110-6-0, (hardcover)$45, 
ISBN 978-0-9797110-7-7, (paperback)$25 


The Early Quakers and 
‘the Kingdom of God’ 


By Gerard Guiton. 
ISBN 978-0-9834980-2-5, (hardcover)$45, 
ISBN 978-0-9834980-3-2 , (paperback)$25 


dined by: Paul Buckles 


“.,,Quaker publisher Inner Light Books, 


which began in 2009 to republish Quaker 
texts from the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries in editions that 
are simultaneously rigorous in scholarship 
and accessible to a modern reader. So far 
they have achieved their aim admirably.” 


—Betty Hagglund, Centre for Postgraduate Quaker 
Studies, Uniersity. of Birmingham, England 


www.innerlightbooks.com 
Or write to: Editor, Inner Light Books, 54 
Lapidge Street, San Francisco, CA 94110, USA 
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Letters from Lillian 
In this new book, Elizabeth 


Boardman gives a vibrant picture of 
faith and practice among modern 
liberal Friends. A easy read with a bit 
of plot, it is perfect for the curious 


who wonder what we Quakers are all 
about. $10.00 at Amazon. 


NESE Se Seale sie stereo 


Vintage Books. Rare and out- 
of-print Quaker journals, history, 
religion. Vintage Books, 181 Hayden 
Rowe St. Hopkinton, MA 01748. 
Email: books@vintagebooks1.com. 


www.vintagequakerbooks.com. 


Quaker Life — 


A Publication of Friends United Meeting 
i 


Quaker Life—informing and 
equipping Friends around the 
world. Free sample available upon 
request. Join our family of Friends 
for one year (6 issues) at $26/print, 
$20/digital. For information contact 
Quaker Life, 101 Quaker Hill Drive 
Richmond, IN 47374. 

Ph: 765-962-7573 

Email: quakerlife@fum.org 
Website: www.fum.org 
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The Tract Association of Friends 
(founded 1816) 


Offers pamphlets and books on 
Quaker faith and practice, Friends’ 


calendars and pocket calendars. 


1501 Cherry Street, Philadelphia PA 
19102-1403; phone: 215-579-2752; 


e-mail: taf1816@verizon.net; 
http://www. tractassociation.org/ 


NEE SA Re dle ale afore aye 


Treat yourself to a 
year of inspiring and 
provocative Quaker 
news and perspectives. 
Read Friends Journal. 
Free articles online, 
annual subscriptions from $25. To 
order: (800) 471-6863 or 


www.friendsjournal.org 


6 PENDLE HILL 


Pamphlets are timely essays on many 
facets of Quaker life, thought and 
spirituality, readable at one sitting. 
Subscribe to receive five pamphlets/ 
year for $30 (US). Also available: 
every pamphlet published previously 
by Pendle Hill, including pamphlets 
by Warren Ostrom, Marge Abbott, 
Robert Griswold and Steve Smith. 
800-742-3150 x2 or 
bookstore@pendlehill.org. 
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Quaker Earthcare Witness, 

the North American Friends’ 
Environmental organization, is 
seeking a part-time Publications 
Coordinator (print and electronic 
media). Approximately 20 hours per 
week, website, social media, newsletter 
etc. Contact: hiringcommittee@ 
quakerearthcare.org 


Ben Lomond Quaker Center 
invites members of monthly 
meetings to come live, worship, 
study, and work in our 80 acres 
of California redwood forest as 
our Friend(s) in Residence for 6 
weeks to 6 months. During an 
average of 15 hours per week, the 
Friend(s) in Residence would 
® elder for our morning worship 
= lead weekly a discussion group 
= help with hospitality and on-call 
duties 
" participate in weekly shared 
work with our small staff 
® be reimbursed for all food costs 
= be invited to participate in any 
Quaker Center programs during 
residency 


Find out more at www. 


quakercenter.org or call Co- 


Directors, Kathy or Bob Runyan, 
at 831-336-8333 


Western Friend 


Building bridges, crossing 


boundaries 


A weekend of inspiration, 
example, teaching and 
practice 


January 18-20th 2013 


Camas Friends Church | 


NurseryOfTruth.com 


Ben Lomond Quaker Center 

has a new annual pass for 
meetings to send one person to 
each Quaker Center program for 
one year from the date of purchase 


for just $1000. 


Friends may also join us in the 
Santa Cruz mountain redwoods 
for: 

§€ personal retreats 

§ family reunions 

¥& weddings 

§& group rentals 

For more information call 831- 


336-8333 or visit 


www.quakercenter.org 


Santa Fe Guest Apartment 
Charming, affordable, with 
kitchenette at our historic adobe 
Canyon Road Meetinghouse. 
Convenient to galleries and 
downtown. Pictures at www. 
santa-fe.quaker.org. Reservations: 
friendsguestapartment@gmail.com 


or 505 983 7241. 
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The 
Woolman 
Semester 
Friends 


high school 


HE ; ; 
intensive 


KLMAN 
SEMESTER 


Interdependent 
studies of peace, justice & 
sustainability 


Project-based learning 
Living in Quaker community 


Extensive service-learning 
trips 


Call 530-273-3183 to 
find out more. 


www.woolman.org 


Seattle Quaker House at University 
Friends Meeting. Self-service 
overnight accommodations. 

Free parking/Wi-Fi. Microwave/ 
refrigerator/teapot. Close to 
University of Washington/shops/ 
downtown buses. $40-50. 206-632- 
9839. quakerhouse.sea@gmail.com. 


Western Friend 2012 
Advertising Rates 


10% discount on three consecutive 
ads; 25% discount on eight 
consecutive ads. 


Classified ads: $.50 per word. 
Minimum charge $15. Add a box 
around it for 10% extra, 25% extra 
for color. Include a logo for $10. 
Display ads: $20 per column inch. 
1/3 page: $150; 1/2 page, $200, 
full page, $350. Add 10% for spot, 
25% for full color. Get special rates 
on standard display ad sizes, too. 
Details online at WesternFriend. 
org or call/email Kathy Hyzy at 
503.956.4709 / 


editor@westernfriend.org 


W/E susscripTions 


GROUP * INDIVIDUAL 


How to Renew + Rates 


Individual Group 


$30/yr online payment Would you like to receive a special group rate? 
$35/yr check by mail Follow these steps: 

$50 for 2 years 
$100 for 5 years 


True Cost Subscriber: $60 
Simple Living Subscriber: $25 


1) Contact Kathy in the office (503-956-4709) for forms and 
instructions 


2) Collect 5-15 subscribers for $30 ea or 16+ for $23 ea 


3) Put ONE CHECK FOR THE TOTAL AMOUNT and 


the signup sheet in the mail to the WF office! 
Send check + current address 


to Western Friend, 833 SE Main St 
Portland OR 97214 Group Subscriptions are due by 12/2 3! 


Meetings subscribing all members receive the $23/yr rate regardless of the number of subscribers 


